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COMMENT 


Soviet and British Opera 


Not one Russian opera of the Soviet period has ever had a stage perfor n- 
ance in Britain—by our professional companies, by visiting compar ies 
from abroad, by students or by amateurs. There is no more deplora >le 
gap in our operatic life than this. The operas of Prokofyev, as our repc rts 
from foreign correspondents and the announcements of coming festival 
programmes make clear, are elsewhere being produced with increasing 
frequency. At home, broadcasts and gramophone records have stimulaied 
a curiosity that has not been fed in the opera house. When will Covent 
Garden give us The Fiery Angel or War and Peace? When will Sadler's 
Wells produce Love for Three Oranges (a great success at the New York 
City Center) or Betrothal in a Monastery? 


In this matter Moscow has done a little better than London. It has 
seen one modern English opera, at least—Britten’s Albert Herring, 
brought by the Komische Oper of East Berlin. The signs are that it may 
soon be seeing another. Svyatoslav Richter, who was an opera répétiteur 
before emerging as a great solo pianist, told the Moscow critic Grigory 
Shneyerson (who told Arthur Jacobs when he was in Moscow last year) 
that he would like now to conduct one opera and one only, Peter Grimes. 
It is perhaps not without significance that Mr Shneyerson wrote in last 
October’s issue of the Moscow periodical Sovyetskaya Muzika a long and 
appreciative article on Peter Grimes and its composer. We have pleasure 
in presenting this article to our readers in this issue. 


Sovyetskaya Muzika is described on its title-page as ‘the organ of the 
Union of Soviet Composers and of the Ministry of Culture of the USSR’. 
We need therefore not be surprised that Mr Shneyerson, in writing about 
the composer of Peter Grimes for Soviet readers, found it necessary to 
mention a political organization and to claim—with evident absurdity— 
that ‘all’ the greatest figures of English music belong to it. Our own 
Moscow correspondent, Georgi Polyanovsky, pointedly manages in his 
contribution this month to discuss the belated premiére of Prokofyev’s 
The Story of a Real Man without mentioning the main reason for its 
belatedness—namely, that it was one of the works which led to the 
Soviet denunciation of Prokofyev in 1948 for writing ‘modernistic and 
anti-melodious music’. 


The Soviet approach to opera criticism is not ours. But we should 
whole-heartedly welcome any opportunity for the Russian and Br'tish 
publics to get to know each other’s national repertory. The ews 
that Boris Godunov is to be given at Covent Garden in June in Shost ‘ko- 
vich’s orchestration (a step bound to be considered musically debat. le) 
does not repay us for the continued lack of any actual Soviet oper on 
our stages. How splendid if the Earl of Harewood’s visit to Russia iast 
month should lead to the arrival of the Bolshoi Opera Company a‘ the 
Edinburgh Festival, with a repertory ranging from A Life for the Ts, * to 
The Story of a Real Man! 
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Peter Grimes—A Soviet View 


GRIGORY SHNEYERSON 


is article is reproduced, by permission, from the periodical ‘Sovyetskaya 

uzika’ (Moscow). It has been shortened in translation, particularly in 
i narration of the story of the opera, which originally included six 
yn usical examples, and has been translated by Alan Lumsden. 


eter Grimes is one of the most interesting foreign works for the 
ope ‘atic stage. In the fifteen years which have passed since its premiére 
at ‘adler’s Wells in London, this opera has firmly established itself in the 
repertory of many of the world’s theatres. This is proof that the British 
peo,le have at last found in Benjamin Britten their first national operatic 
com.poser—a craftsman of strong and daring creative imagination who 
thoroughly understands the demands of the stage. In his depiction of 
the lives of simple English folk, the composer has not avoided the 
influence of expressionism*. Nevertheless, the strength of his artistic 
imagination, his honest attempt to reveal the psychological undercurrents 
in the thoughts and experiences of his characters, more often than not 
lead the composer along the path of great realistic art. 

When speaking of the place of Peter Grimes in the history of English 
music, We must remember that since Purcell’s great masterpiece Dido and 
Aeneas, which appeared in 1689, and was then forgotten for many years, 
English composers have not produced one single musical stage work 
which can stand comparison with the achievements of the operatic com- 
posers of continental Europe. It was only at the end of the nineteenth 
century, after two hundred years of creative stagnation, that the 
renaissance of English national music can be said to have begun. The 
composers Ralph Vaughan Williams, Rutland Boughton, Arthur Bliss, 
William Walton, Alan Bush and Arthur Benjamin have written a number 
of musical stage works. However, with very few exceptions, these works 
have not established themselves in the repertory and have not been 
produced outside England. 


Benjamin Britten is the first English composer whose operas have 
received widespread acceptance in many countries of the world. By no 
means all of Britten’s stage works are of unqualified artistic value. 
Among the best of them, apart from Peter Grimes, is the opera Billy 
Budd, which depicts a dramatic episode from the life of the sailors of the 
British Navy at the end of the eighteenth century, and the sharply 
satirical domestic opera Albert Herring. Some far-fetched elements in 
the plot and a heavy mystico-religious fog militate against the artistic 
meriis of Britten’s second opera, The Rape of Lucretia. Neither Gloriana, 
writicn to celebrate the accession to the throne of Queen Elizabeth II, 
nor “he Turn of the Screw—an opera which, although not true to life, 


* ‘E cessive subjectivism, which is characteristic of expressionism, manifests 
its 'f in nervous, excessively strained, and, at times, hysterical and uncouth 
en >tional means of expression.’ (Encyclopedic Music Dictionary, Moscow, 
19 9.)}—Translator’s Note. 
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has many strokes of musical inspiration—has really found favour w h 
the English public. 

From the very beginning of his creative activity, Benjamin Britten t is 
shown a great interest in vocal music. His fine understanding of poet y, 
his sensitive regard to the content of his literary texts, his great melox ic 
gift and the originality of his harmonic thinking—all these qualities < re 
evident in his numerous and varied vocal and choral works, in the sor g- 
cycles, the ballads, and, of course, in the operatic works. The superb 
craftsmanship which characterizes the ensembles and the choral sectic ns 
of Peter Grimes was painfully acquired during his work on thse 
innumerable choral compositions. Special mention must be made of ihe 
choral variations A Boy was Born, based on the texts of old Engl sh 
carols, and his Ballad of Heroes for tenor, mixed chorus and orchestia, 
dedicated to the memory of those Englishmen who fell in the fight ‘or 
the liberation of Spain while serving in the International Brigade. 

Opera has always played an important part in the work of Britten. In 
Peter Grimes, his first opera, the finest sides of his gifts are thrown into 
relief. This work, which is of great dramatic intensity, is imbued with 
the harsh romance of the life of sea-faring people. At the centre of ihe 
drama stands the fisherman, Peter Grimes. He is aloof from the village 
life and finds unbearable the narrow way of life of the little provincial 
town with its petty scandals, its stifling hypocrisy and suspicions. A 
coarse and cruel man, Peter Grimes nevertheless stands out from his 
surroundings by his energy, steadfastness of purpose, his determination 
to fight against the misery which threatens to overwhelm him and by his 
dreams of a better life. 

The prologue, which opens the opera, takes us straight away into the 
heart of the tragic conflict. The scene is a court-house where the cross- 
examination of Peter Grimes is in progress. Peter has just returned to 
land with the body of his dead boy apprentice on board. It is clear from 
the very first statements of the judge that Peter Grimes is strongly 
suspected of the murder of the boy. However, the testimony given by 
Grimes in the absence of any real evidence leads to his acquittal. But 
only the school teacher, Ellen Orford, convinced of Grimes’s innocence, 
tries to defend him and stretches out to the outcast the hand of friend- 
ship. The prologue is rounded off with a duet between Ellen and Peter 
constructed polytonally and without accompaniment. Despite the obvious 
risks of this procedure, the composer, with immense craftsmanship, com- 
bines into a single whole the recitative-like phrases of Grimes, half dead 
with grief (F minor) and the replies of the consoling teacher (E major) 
And then rises up an expressive, broad melody in which both voices come 
together. 

An important part in the dramatic development of this opera is played 
by the symphonic interludes which cement together, as it were, the 
separate scenes. Four of these interludes have become widely krown 
as a self-contained suite. 

Act 1, scene 1, opens with an attractive chorus of fishermen >usy 
repairing their nets. Here, too, is Auntie, the landlady of the p:blic 
house with her two pretty ‘nieces’. Auntie is busy enticing the fisher 1en. 
lately returned with their catch, into her establishment. And now «me 
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Peter Pears as Peter Grimes in the Zurich production of 1948 


some of the local bigwigs—the prim widow of the colonial official, Mrs 
Sedley (the biggest gossip in town), Parson Adams, well known to Auntie 
and her two ‘nieces’, Lawyer Swallow, the apothecary Keene, and Bal- 
strode, the retired sea-captain. They exchange greetings. The stuffy 
provincial world with all its hypocrisy is depicted by the composer with 
great humour. From a musical point of view, the whole scene is bril- 
liantly held together by the sounds of the chorus of fishermen and by the 
orchestral echoes of the music of the first sea interlude. Suddenly from 
the distance is heard the voice of Peter Grimes calling for help in 
dragging his boat up on to the beach. After Grimes’s boat has been 
hauled up on shore, the apothecary tells him that there is a boy from the 
workhouse in the nearby town whom Peter could take as an apprentice. 
Grimes’s intention to take another apprentice arouses. general indignation 
and resentment. However, the teacher Ellen Orford undertakes to go to 
the workhouse herself and to bring back the boy. This scene and Ellen’s 
arioso which follows, ‘Let her among you without fault cast the first 
stone’, which is full of deep humanity and warmth, belong to the finest 
pages of the opera. 

E‘len leaves. Strong gusts of wind and distant thunder tell of the 
approaching storm. Now we have a lively crowd scene—fishermen hurry 
to s cure their boats and stow away their nets. All this is described in 
high y developed polyphonic interplay of the choral and solo voices, all 
swe! ng up to a climax of great dynamic power and intensity of sound. 
Fea: of the coming storm drives many of the inhabitants into their homes 
whil many take shelter in the inn. Only Peter Grimes takes no part in 
the eneral confusion. He carries on calmly working at his boat. Then 
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follows an aria in which Grimes bitterly describes to Balstrode ‘tl at 
accursed day’ when his apprentice perished. The interval of the minor 
ninth, which forms the basic melodic germ of Grimes’s part, h¢re 
effectively expresses his deep sadness and loneliness. In a duet with te 
sympathetic old skipper, Grimes reveals his most cherished dream— (o 
get rich and to marry Ellen. 

Immediately after a second symphonic interlude there follows a liv: ly 
scene in the Boar Inn. The storm rages against the walls. Every tii. 
the doors open to let in a new customer we hear in the orchestra te 
howlings and rumblings of the storm. The canon of the two ‘nieces’ w.10 
have run into the bar, complaining about the wind which has blown in 
the windows in their bedroom, is highly amusing. This scene with the 
‘nieces’, Auntie and the prim Mrs Sedley, who has also taken shelter from 
the storm in the inn, is a good example of Britten’s satire. One of the 
drunken customers tries to pick a fight with Peter. Balstrode intervenes. 
He suggests that they should~all sing a happy fishermen’s song about 
Old Joe and Young Joe going fishing. This characteristic part-song in the 
folk idiom is in the form of an English round. At the height of the 
dancing and revelry the door bursts open and as the wind rushes in 
Ellen enters holding a boy by the hand—Grimes’s new apprentice. They 
are both soaked to the skin and shivering. Peter takes the boy away. 

The second act opens with the interlude ‘Sunday Morning’. Ellen 
appears with Grimes’s new boy and her big aria is set against a back- 
ground first of church bells (in the orchestra), then of chords from the 
organ playing in the church, and finally of the bells, the organ and the 
chorus of church worshippers. Ellen tries in vain to draw the boy into 
conversation. He does not answer her questions but remains stubbornly 
silent. Ellen notices an enormous bruise on his neck. 

Peter Grimes rushes in. He demands that the boy should immediately 
come with him to sea, for it looks as if there is going to be a good catch. 
‘This is a Sunday, his day of rest’, Ellen objects, but Peter violently 
snatches the boy away and takes him off with him. Ellen is in despair. 
She begins to fear for the fate of Grimes’s new apprentice whom she 
herself has brought to him. The scene ends with an extended choral 
passage, punctuated by short bursts of recitative. At the instigation of 
the rector, the men decide to go to Grimes’s: hut to rescue the boy from 
his misery. One of the local policemen brings a drum, to the sound of 
which the crowd sets off to the lonely cliff on which Peter’s house stands. 

Between this and the following scene there is a symphonic Passacazglia, 
which expresses Grimes’s confusion and despair and the tragic ambival- 
ence of his character. Grimes brings the boy to his hut and tells him to 
get ready to go to sea. At the same time we hear the sounds of the drum 
in the distance. The crowd draws nearer. The tension rises minute by 
minute. Peter hurries his apprentice and pushes him out through the 
door which leads to the sharp edge of the cliff. We hear the feeble cry 
of the boy as he falls into the deep abyss. Grimes runs out through the 
same door. When the crowd bursts into the room they find neither !'eter 
nor his apprentice. 

The final act contains highly contrasting passages both as reg ards 
subject matter and musical style. In the first scene, at a dance, Swe ‘low 
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A scene from the Berlin production of ‘Peter Grimes’, 1948 


is clumsily flirting with one of the ‘nieces’ against a background of dance 
music played by the local amateur band. He is followed by another 
gallant—the apothecary Keene. But now through the festive townsfolk 
spreads the awful news: the new apprentice of the accursed Peter Grimes 
is missing. With no let-up of the lively dance rhythm in the orchestra, 
and without destroying the coarse provincial atmosphere of the scene, 
which is depicted with a pungent humour (note the figure of the slightly 
tipsy and amorous Parson Adams), Britten introduces the voices of Mrs 
Sedley and the apothecary Keene. It turns out that the old suspicions 
against Grimes have been borne out by a new and terrible fact—the 
death of yet another boy. Consumed with anxiety, Ellen and Balstrode 
go off in search of Peter: “We shall be there with him’. 

Meanwhile, news of the boy’s death has spread right through the town. 
The manhunt begins. There is another powerful ensemble passage—a 
sharply dynamic choral march. Cries of ‘Peter Grimes’, ‘Peter Grimes’ 
are heard, breaking into the symphonic interlude which expresses the 
herc’s tortured state of mind. Fragments of Grimes’s themes from the 
vari us scenes make their spectral way through the musical texture. The 
bleax emotional atmosphere is conveyed by the use of a dominant seventh 
on !) in the muted horn almost throughout the entire section. 

Iter Grimes is hunted down like a wolf at bay. There is a mad 
glean in his eyes; his thoughts wander. He hears the cries of the people 
sear hing for him in the thick fog. There is a last meeting with Ellen and 
Bals -ode. But Grimes is raving. He remembers only his dreams of 
hap ness with his beloved. The voices of the avenging crowd draw 
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nearer. Balstrode gives Grimes some last advice—to take a boat cut 
into the open sea, never to return. Grimes obeys without question. 

The sun rises. The mist disperses, the little town resumes its norn al 
everyday life. Again we hear the music of the first interlude (The Dawn) 
and from afar comes the song of the fishermen from the first act. Tie 
song grows in intensity, glorifying the eternal movement of the waves a id 
confirming the joy of existence. And thus the opera ends, command: ig 
attention by its dramatic power and by its truly symphonic developme tt. 

The opera is woven from several expressive and sharply characterized 
musical themes. These themes are subtly used by the composer to cre:te 
the synthetic image of each character, to reveal the psychological 
undercurrents, to create emotionally complex ensembles and power/ul 
dramatic climaxes. The composer freely combines the forms of recitative 
and arioso and constantly intersperses characteristic recitative-like 
passages into the choral sections and solo arias. By so doing he diverts 
the normal flow of the music but, at the same time, introduces new 
features which make the action more dynamic. The most important role 
in this process is played by the orchestra—expressive and highly coloured 
but never drowning the singers. We have already spoken of the import- 
ant role of the symphonic interludes which depict nature, the seascape 
and, most important of all, the spiritual world of the lonely and morally 
crushed Peter Grimes. ; 

Unfortunately, Britten was unable to escape from naturalism and from 
the deliberate and exaggerated use of certain expressionistic methods in 
his first opera. These faults are apparent not only at odd moments of 
the action (Grimes’s cruel behaviour towards the boy, the fit of madness) 
but also in the use, at times, of purely external effects in the orchestration 
and in the harmony for the creation of an atmosphere of fear and 
despair. However, it is not these elements which determine the artistic 
value of Peter Grimes. Its strength lies in its great dramatic power, in 
the realistic expressiveness of the music and action, in the daring innova- 
tions of the composer in the solving of the most complex problems of 
contemporary opera and in his actively creative approach to national 
artistic traditions. 

Benjamin Britten is one of the staunchest defenders of the genuine 
culture of humanity against the sinister aggression of the so-called ‘avant- 
garde’ which is undermining the foundations of music itself. For many 
years Britten has been a leader in the Musicians’ Organization for 
Peace, a progressive social organization which includes in its ranks all 
the greatest names of English music. Britten’s creative path re-affirms the 
simple truth that a leading artist of our time cannot stand apart from his 
people, from the interests of progressive humanity in general. 


INTERNATIONAL SINGING COMPETITIONS, 1961 

Geneva. The Seventeenth International Musical Competition will be held rom 
September 3 to October 17. Candidates must be over 15 and under 30 ears 
of age. Full details from: Secrétariat du Concours international d’exéc ition 
musicale, Conservatoire de musique, Geneva. 

Munich. Tenth International Competition, organized by the German F adio, 
will be held from September 5 to 21, for candidates born between 193 and 
1941. Full details from: Internationaler Musikwettbewerb, Bayerischer }.und- 


funk, Munich 2. 
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Geraint Evans 
LIONEL DUNLOP 


t is characteristic of the man 
th:t when he received from the 
Pr.ne Minister’s office the usual 
pr liminary enquiry preceding 
acceptance of the CBE, he should 
have first thought it a practical joke 
by the ‘boys’, his colleagues of the 
Royal Opera House, whose own 
royal crest he was accustomed to 
seeing in his business correspond- 
ence with it. His next reaction was 
that he was too young to receive 
the honour. In finally accepting it, 
he hoped that it would honour, too, 
a beloved opera house and his fellow-artists in the company to which he 
is proud to belong. 

Geraint Llewellyn Evans was born thirty-seven years ago at Pontypridd. 
Music—and especially song—was his natural birthright ; and this inherit- 
ance was developed in the home by his father, who was—and still is— 
conductor of the Pontypridd Male Voice Choir. He soon began to take 
an interest in instrumental music, too. As a boy he had constructed 
and taught himself to play a one-string fiddle with a cigar-box for its 
belly. ‘Cigar-boxes were not easy to come by in my part of Wales,’ he 
said, with genial good-humour. Later he shared formal violin lessons 
with a friend. From these studies stems that musicianship which com- 
posers and conductors find so stimulating. 

Meanwhile he happily sang without inhibitions in sing-songs, in 
choruses or as soloist, anywhere he could. As a youth he sang both in the 
group and as soloist in recitals broadcast on the BBC Welsh Region by 
the Lyrian Singers, conducted by Idloes Owen, for whose early encourage- 
ment and training he remains deeply grateful. 

The first opera he saw was La Bohéme, given by the touring Sadler’s 
Wells Company in the New Theatre, Cardiff. “Those were the days of the 
great singers, man,’ he says of the late thirties, when his young enthusiasm 
was fired by Isobel Baillie in oratorio, and by Joan Cross and Edith 
Coates in opera, though he did not then dare to hope that one day he 
might be of their company. He recalls with affectionate delight the operas 
given in Wales by the touring companies, and regrets the present eclipse 
of the Carl Rosa Company. 

é t seventeen he had sung in Elijah in Pontypridd ; but he had planned 
a commercial career in which, when war broke out, he had already 
atta ned some success. Despite an earlier hankering for the Merchant 
Na\ ’, he was called up in the RAF. Eventually, posted to Germany and 
sing 1g wherever possible, as soloist or in chorus in Forces’ entertain- 
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ments, he was prompted at Oldenburg to iry for an audition on the 
British Forces Network. With the encouragement of Trevor Harvey 
(then of the BBC), Arthur Langford and others, he was successful and 
was soon broadcasting regularly. This involved travelling frequently the 
hundred miles between Oldenburg and the BFN headquarters in Ham- 
burg. But, posted by a compliant RAF to the Network, he served his last 
year at Hamburg, where he was given lessons by the famous bass, Theo 
Herrmann, who had recognised the possibilities of his voice. When 
demobilized, after a voluntary extension of service, he tried to obtain a 
grant for further vocal study. Speaking good-humouredly of official 
reluctance then to accept singing as a serious study, he laughed: ‘I could 
have had a grant to study as a lawyer, a carpenter, or anything else but 
singing.’ He did, however, convince officialdom and, receiving his grant, 
took lessons with Fernando Carpi in Geneva, then studied at the London 
Guildhall School of Music, profiting from the valuable training there of 
Walther Gruener and Walter Hyde. He was engaged by Covent Garden in 
1948 as the Night Watchman in Die Meistersinger. He was then twenty- 
four. Covent Garden allowed him to return to the Guildhall to sing 
Alfonso in a still-remembered production of Cosi fan tutte. Exactly a 
year after his Covent Garden début he sang Schaunard in La Boheme 
there. 

His earlier roles included the Marquis (La Traviata), Shekalov (Boris), 
Escamillo (Carmen), Melot (Tristan), Kilian (Der Freischiitz), Ceprano 
(Rigoletto), Ping (Turandot) and Atenor (Troilus and Cressida) as well 
as a blustering, worldly soldier of fortune, Lescaut, in Massenet’s Manon. 
In his early days at Covent Garden he respected the impressive uphill 
work of Karl Rankl, its first musical director, in establishing a repertory 
opera house. He agrees that it would be a pleasant gesture if Rankl were 
now invited back to conduct there from time to time. By 1957 he wvas 
ready to graduate to Beckmesser in Die Meistersinger; and it was at 
Munich’s Prinzregententheater that I encountered him during the sum ner 
festival studying Benno Kusche’s interpretation of the role. Later, his 
four studies of villainy in The Tales of Hoffmann were an impres.ive 
achievement both vocally and histrionically. 
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on the His fertile association with Benjamin Britten’s operas, most recently as 
darvey Bottom in A Midsummer Night's Dream, began towards the end of 1951, 
ul and when he sang Mr Flint in Billy Budd. From other sources it was known 
tly the —and Evans has confirmed this—that Britten hoped that he might 
Ham- undertake the protagonist’s role. Although the opening act’s fessitura 
his last would lie more easily for his weightier bass-baritone, Evans feels that the 
, Theo writing for the last act is better suited to the lighter-textured voice of 
When Theo Uppman, who in fact sang in the first production. As well as 
tain a having sung the Earl of Mountjoy in the ill-fated, and now undeservedly 
official neglected, Gloriana of 1953, he had sung a sturdily sympathetic Balstrode 
| could in the earlier performances of Peter Grimes at Covent Garden. In 1958 
Ise but and during the current season (and for the recording) Evans sang Ned 
grant, Keene, at Britten’s suggestion that his special interpretative powers would 
ondon bring the role of the apothecary into sharper focus. Since Peter Grimes has 
rere of now drawn full houses, the management will undoubtedly repeat it soon, 
rden in when, it is hoped, we may hear Evans’ Balstrode again in some of the 
wenty- performances. Some critics have quarrelled with Britten’s treatment of 
fo sing the ‘rude mechanicals’ in A Midsummer Night's Dream; but it has been 
actly a generally agreed that Evans’ portrayal of Bottom is genuinely comic, yet 
}oheme poetically touching. Bottom’s translation in the faery wood has touched 
his spirit, although his poor brain cannot understand. 
(Boris), Within two years of his Covent Garden début, Evans was engaged at 
eprano Glyndebourne, where his roles have included the Music Master in Ariadne 
as well auf Naxos, Cospicuo in Busoni’s Arlecchino (which he has also recorded) 
Vi anon. and a Mozart gallery including Guglielmo in Cosi fan tutte and both 
- uphill Masetto and Leporello in Don Giovanni. His Leporello—an earthy, 
pertory lechrous, reluctantly loyal Sancho Panza—became, in Giinther Rennert’s 
kl were proc uction last season, his finest creation to date. 
he was iere has been a fruitful traffic in his Mozart interpretations between 
was at Gly: debourne and Covent Garden. In Die Zauberfléte at Covent Garden 
um ner he as sung both the Speaker and Papageno; at Glyndebourne only 
ter, his Pap geno. Last season, by his natural charm, ease of movement and 
pres sive actii : ability he made a mischievously earth-bound, comically human, 
som ‘imes pathetic Man-Bird. In Glyndebourne’s Le Nozze di Figaro 
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he has appeared only as Figaro, an ebullient servant as good as sis 
master, aware that the absolute rule of his aristocratic master may son 
be curtailed. At Covent Garden he has played both Figaro and tie 
Count Almaviva. His Count at Covent Garden had been criticized (y 
myself, among others in the daily Press), so I asked him whether te 
found the playing of aristocratic roles more difficult. “No, he said; 1¢ 
had played Almaviva earlier in the 1957 Dublin Festival, where it hid 
been well received ; but in London the critics, accustomed to seeing h m 
as Figaro, could not accept his face for the Count’s. Yet, to my mid, 
there is a steeliness in his Figaro which is amply justified by Becu- 
marchais’s inflammatory play, while his Count has yet to acquire its o-vn 
kind of menace. Next month he appears at Covent Garden in the title 
role of Falstaff, a part he has already sung at Glyndebourne. Since 
Falstaff requires a larger auditorium, perhaps some details of his stage 
business, which in the past I -have considered extraneous, because they 
did not appear to grow naturally out of the character as Evans has 
conceived it, may be seen in better perspective at Covent Garden, where 
they will be freed from the cramping dimensions of Glyndebourne’s small 
auditorium. 

During his second season at San Francisco last year he sang Wozzeck 
for the first time. Extra performances had to be given. Then he played 
the role at Covent Garden this season. Because of Evans’ own humanity, 
his Wozzeck asks too explicitly for pity. Wozzeck should not be conscious 
that he is deserving of compassion, although down-trodden. Biichner’s 
‘poor people’ expect no pity. His conception will doubtless be developed, 
as will his Posa in Don Carlos, which promises to be a sympathetic study 
of loyalty and single-minded devotion. Today, this dark, sturdily-built 
artist of medium height with the deep broad chest of an operatic singer 
and the heavy rubbery features of the born comedian is now rapidly 
maturing in artistic powers. Already his Enrico in Lucia di Lammermoor 
has been enriched vocally and histrionically since his first performances 
of it. 

The actor in him delights in successful stage ‘business’, which, even in 
moments of repose, holds an audience’s attention: as Dapertutto, for 
example, standing on a bridge back-stage with his back to the audience, 
cynically indifferent to the duel between Hoffmann and Schlemil (‘after 
all, he explained, ‘Dapertutto already knows the outcome’), or, as 
Wozzeck, sitting on a bench gazing dejectedly before him and absolutely 
motionless for—it seemed ages to Evans—three minutes. Perhaps 
that is why he believes lieder-singing is not for him. He learned in 
Hamburg to appreciate and love the dedicated art of that world of 
miniatures ; but his own dedication is to the theatre. 

In learning a new role, he has the score played through to him after 
having studied the libretto intensively. He feels that the interpretztion 
must grow first from the libretto itself with all possible help from the 
music to which those words have to be sung. He does not spurr the 
guidance of other artists’ characterizations or of gramophone recor ngs, 
discarding or accepting as he thinks fit. He likes singing in mcdern 
operas; but, of course, finds these more difficult not only becau:: of 
their unaccustomed tonality (or atonality) but because of the varie y of 
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Geraint Evans and his son returning from America last November 


styles, changing from opera to opera. Yet their worth can only be tested 
in performance, he emphasizes; and the artist must therefore establish 
his own criteria of interpretation and performance to serve as guides 
for a younger generation. He deeply values a producer’s assistance ; and 
he works well with any producer, even though he may differ in detail 
from the producer’s interpretation of a character. One senses that he 
could be strong-minded, but courteous, in discussion. He has frequently 
been described as shy. There is no trace of shyness in the amiable 
geniality of his conversation. Rather, he is modestly diffident regarding 
his attainments, and without ‘push’. This diffidence was shown when, 
asked what roles he would like to sing next, he shrugged his shoulders 
and said the next that was offered to him. In his early days at Covent 
Garden he found Peter Brook’s direction inspiriting, if not always lucidly 
precise. He particularly admires Franco Zeffirelli, under whom he worked 
hard with Joan Sutherland in their scenes together in Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. He had hoped to do more work with her, but, so far, because of 
their varying commitments they have not been able to manage it. He 
defends Carl Ebert at Glyndebourne who, attaching great importance to 
interpretation as suggested by the libretto, has been accused of excessive 
stage ‘business’. A producer must do this, Evans believes, for an audience 
whom the wit or detailed verbal significance of the original libretto (not 
in their own language) largely escapes. 

Frans prefers to study and sing a role in the original language, 
whe e possible, as well as in English. Thus, despite the probable necessity 
of s 1ging a role in two different ways according to the language, a British 
artis. may either speedily take his place in an international ensemble or 
dev. op the character for an English-speaking audience. This view has 
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been justified in Evans’s own case when he was called last season to 
La Scala to replace the indisposed Tito Gobbi as Figaro. Covent Garde ’s 
standing abroad and his own status among international artists has be :n 
further confirmed by the recent invitation to sing Figaro and Papageno it 
Mozart’s traditional stronghold, the Vienna State Opera. 

We discussed his experiences at La Scala. He spoke well of the ¢o- 
operation of the Italian artists with whom he had so suddenly to wo-k 
and of his reception there. When I mentioned that to me La Scala ws 
probably the most efficiently organized opera house in the world, 14 
agreed, but with his own loyal reservation: “Yes, but they make mistakes 
there too; and our opera house does many things better.’ He prefers tre 
quieter administrative running of Covent Garden, and would find it di‘fi- 
cult to accept Scala planning whereby artists rarely know the precise date 
of an appearance until seven days—or sometimes even less— beforehand. 

Married and with a son aged five, he lives in Kent. His wife, Brenda, 
was a schoolteacher and came from the same part of Wales as himself. 
To Evans she is his best and sternest critic. She has only to find a stage 
gesture embarrassing, and out it comes, no matter how effective he himself 
had thought it. 

Although he likes to watch Rugby at Blackheath or Cardiff, when he 
has the opportunity, sailing is his passion, and he looks forward to having 
a cabin cruiser soon, sailing from a Kent or Sussex port. His hobby is 
painting in water-colours; and, when the stress of his recent artistic 
development has passed he would like to have time for painting in oils. 

And for the future? He returns this year to Glyndebourne and San 
Francisco. He looks forward to further engagements in Europe and in 
America ; but, one feels, prefers to be firmly based at Covent Garden. 
He hopes that when the day comes, he will have the good sense to know 
when to retire. Then he might teach, passing on his own experience to a 
younger generation. Because of his strong patriotic love of Britain he 
will settle in these isles— not necessarily in Wales. ‘It is all very well 
for other artists to live in Switzerland. That is understandable of some, 
especially the Australians and the Americans, for, apart from health and 
tax considerations, they have no roots here.’ Geraint Evans’s roots are 
firmly planted in British soil. 


Coming American Events 


The Chicago Lyric Opera announced that it will mount Vittorio 
Giannini’s new opera The Harvest during the 1961 season. This will be the 
company’s first production under the Ford Foundation Grant. Carol Fox, 
the company’s general manager, said that The Harvest was chosen ‘beca:ise 
we believe that the composer has, with contemporary technique, still retained 
the best in grand opera tradition . . . a strong libretto, musical-dramatic 
impact, and a melodic line. With the combination of these three elements, we 
feel that Giannini has created a fine addition to the opera-in-English repertc y’. 


The Metropolitan Opera will open its 1961-2 season with La Fanciulla ‘el 
West, which has not been performed there for thirty years. Leontyne Pr -e, 
Richard Tucker and Anselmo Colzani will sing the leading roles; and ‘he 
production will be borrowed from the Lyric Theatre of Chicago. Among ‘e 
artists already engaged for next season at the Metropolitan are Ingrid Bjo: er 
(Elsa, Gutrune), Paul Kuen (Mime), Norman Mittlemann (Donner, Gunt! *r, 
Don Carlo), and Randolph Symonette (Wotan, Telramund). 
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The ‘ Leonore’ Overtures 


EMILY ANDERSON 


n what order were Beethoven’s three Leonore overtures composed? 
So 1e books of reference give the order as No. 2, No. 3, No. 1. But, as 
br. fly mentioned in my article On the Road to ‘Fidelio (1814), in the 
Fe ruary issue of OPERA, the facts are otherwise. 

\ccording to Anton Schindler, Beethoven’s friend, amanuensis and 
fir.. biographer, Leonore No. 1 was composed in 1805 for the first version 
of “idelio. In his biography (1840, p. 58), Schindler states (after quoting 
the opening bars of the overture): “The composer himself was not entirely 
satisfied with it, and agreed that it should first be tried out by a small 
orchestra at Prince Lichnowsky’s. There a group of connoisseurs unani- 
mously declared it to be too trivial and not at all in keeping with the 
subject of the opera. It was therefore discarded and never reappeared 
during Beethoven’s lifetime.’ In the third edition of his biography (1860, 
vol. I, p. 127) Schindler gives a fuller description of this performance at 
Lichnowsky’s residence and adds that ‘this overture was not published 
until the fourth decade of this century and was catalogued as the last 
work of our great master.’ 

Leonore No. 1, which was first performed after Beethoven’s death at a 
concert in Vienna in February 1828, was published in score by T. 
Haslinger (Vienna) in 1838 as Opus 138. This first edition bears the title 
‘Overture in C, composed in 1805 for the opera Leonore by L. v. Beet- 
hoven’. The autograph of this work has disappeared, but there is a manu- 
script copy of the score with the composer’s autograph corrections in the 
Koch collection in Switzerland. The overtures Leonore No. 2 and No. 3, 
the autographs of which have also disappeared, were published by 
Breitkopf & Hartel (Leipzig), who in the case of the former added the 
remark that ‘chronologically it was the second overture which was com- 
posed for the first performance of the opera in 1805’. 

All this seems clear enough. Yet for a time the question of the 
chronological order of the Leonore overtures was bedevilled by Gustav 
Nottebohm’s article in his Beethoveniana (Leipzig, 1872, pp. 60-78). On 
the basis of a .recently discovered Beethoven sketch-book containing 
sketches for the fifth symphony (composed 1804-8), the A major cello 
and pianoforte sonata (composed 1807-8) and the Leonore No. 1 over- 
ture, he endeavoured to prove that the latter must have been composed 
in 1807, i.e. after Leonore No. 3. This theory, which for a while fluttered 
the musicological dovecots, has been convincingly disproved by Joseph 
Bra'instein in an admirable monograph, Beethoven’s Leonore-Ouvertiiren 
(Le:»zig, 1927), by the distinguished Swiss musicologist Willy Hess in his 
boc: on Beethoven’s Fidelio (Ziirich, 1953), and in the monumental 
Ki: .ky-Halm Thematic Catalogue of Beethoven’s compositions (Munich, 
195 , pp. 187-194). On circumstantial evidence and, what is even more 
int esting, on the basis of musical analysis, the original numbering is still 
aut entic. Beethoven composed Leonore No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 in that 
orc 
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Remembering Beecham 
EUGENE GOOSSENS 


February 19, 1910; Covent Garden. An excited gallery queue exten: s 
the length of Floral Street; it has been forming since midday for t!e 
London premiére of Strauss’s Elektra, to be presented and directed | y 
the conductor-impresario, Thomas Beecham, in his second annual opera: c 
venture. (He has previously given peppery Ethel Smyth’s The Wreckes 
at His Majesty’s, and is shortly due to add to the present season A Villa e 
Romeo and Juliet, L’Enfant Prodigue and Ivanhoe.) Eight o’clock coms, 
and the crush and heat in the amphitheatre render uneatable the sand- 
wiches I have stowed away earlier in the tail-pocket of my morning coi-t. 
But hunger is forgotten with the appearance of a dapper figure at tie 
conductor’s desk. He immediately unleashes froma huge orchestra the intro- 
ductory roar which raises the curtain on Strauss’s most frightening score. 

The drama is under way for only a few instants when I realize an 
astonishing fact. Beecham is conducting from memory —a feat which 
stamps him immediately as one of the coolest musical brains of his day: 
this thirty-year-old is displaying a temerity and daring rivalled only by 
Toscanini. Later in that same year, Feuersnot, Salome, Fidelio, Werther 
and Don Giovanni receive sumptuous productions. Nineteen-year-old 
Aino Akté, Strauss’s favourite Salome, makes her Covent Garden début 
(and fF, too, in the stage band of Don Giovanni) while Thomas Beecham, 
scoreless, imperturbable, presides over everything as to the manner born. 

All of the foregoing represent Beecham’s first operatic ventures in 
London. We had already seen him — very much the wealthy amateur in 
appearance—conducting his own orchestra at Queen’s Hall, in 1907-8~9, 
introducing Delius and other equally unfamiliar music to sparse audiences. 
But we had also noticed the newly transformed Beecham of the opera- 
house —his predestined field for the next ten years. Alas that most 
members of his devoted Festival Hall audiences never had the opportunity 
of seeing him in that light? 

I am not alone in my opinion that the Beecham of the opera pit far 
transcended the elegant figure of the concert stage. Delius apart, his oft- 
praised performances of Ein Heldenleben and of the large-scale works 
of Sibelius, Berlioz and the Russian and French schools did not seem to 
me to touch the depths he penetrated in Tristan und Isolde, Die Meister- 
singer, Otello, Ariadne auf Naxos, all the Mozart operas, and many of 
the nineteenth-century French operas. But, since the year 1920 virtually 
saw the end of his really intensive operatic activity — with the exception 
of seasons on the Continent and in the Americas — any argument on this 
subject must verge on the academic. 

The summer of 1911 marked the beginning of a musical era the like of 
which London has not seen before or since. Thanks to Beecham and his 
father’s fortune, the Diaghilev Russian Ballet was brought to Englend 
and, reinforced two years later by a Russian opera company of which 
Shalyapin was the outstanding figure, returned each summer to Dr :ry 
Lane till the outbreak of the 1914 war, to pour out an unceasing streim 
of masterpieces for our delectation: Boris Godunov, Khovanshch 1a, 
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Beecham inspecting models for scenery at Covent Garden in 1934 


Ivan the Terrible, May Night, The Golden Cockerel, etc., and among the 
ballets, Petrushka, The Rite of Spring, Daphnis and Chloe. Who could 
forget the magic of these performances, many of which I witnessed from 
my violinist’s seat in the orchestra? The programme of the 1914 season, 
covering nine consecutive weeks of opera and ballet, remains a triumph 
of organization and planning. Not a performance was changed, or a 
cancellation made. Credit for the arrangement of this feast should go to 
Beecham’s astute manager, Donald Baylis, whose familiar green-velour- 
slouch-hatted figure always heralded his master. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war Beecham set about the formation of 
his own opera company, using British artists exclusively. My own associa- 
tion with it started at the end of 1915 when Beecham asked me to meet 
him at his home in Cavendish Square. During the interview, at which he 
appeared in an exquisite mauve dressing-gown and pink pyjamas, he told 
me he had promised to produce in a week’s time The Critic by Stanford 
and ‘he Boatswain’s Mate by Smyth, but that, feeling rather tired, he had 
deciced on a holiday in Italy instead. “Would you care to take over these 
two /orks?’ he asked, handing me two scores from the piano. ‘If so, be 
at th Shaftesbury Theatre tomorrow at ten for a piano rehearsal, and tell 
them: you’re taking my place.’ I sat up most of the night studying the 


score early in January 1916, the productions were successfully given. 
(Continued on page 281) 
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London v. San Francisco 


Here, as promised last month, is a selection of extracts from the ma y 
letters we have received arising from the Comment, ‘A Question f 
Standards’ in our February issue. Approximately twice as many readc 's 
wrote supporting our contention that on the whole London ope a 
performances can hold their own with those offered abroad, as wrote o 
support Mr J. Lewis Fine’s remark that ‘London is hardly the opera ic 
centre that San Francisco is’. In fact these words had the effect of 
stirring several of our readers into making a spirited defence of British 
standards, while bringing other forms of riposte from several more. 


Mr RICHARD Nunns, of Christ Church, Oxford, writes: “Without wishi ag 
to disagree with Mr Fine’s remarks about your recent obituary of Jussi 
Bjoerling, I feel that the confusions in his logic should be pointed out. If 
musical standards are high, small deficiencies which would pass unnoticed 
elsewhere will be remarked upon by critics, but where standards are low, surely 
the numbers of singers who are considered to be in the top class will be larger.’ 

Mr BriAN Goprrey, of Seer Green, Bucks, a reader of OPERA since 1951, 
remarks: ‘I have seldom, if ever, thought anything in the magazine to be 
condescending; nor do I find the Bjoerling article so on re-reading it.’ He 
then draws attention to a review of a recent book, The Climate of Lunacy, by 
Cynthia Lindsay, which deals with Los Angeles. The reviewer points out that 
because the local inhabitants are surrounded by wonders, natural and man- 
made, they are provincially-minded — everything interesting is in Southern 
California, and nowhere else matters. 

Mrs EpNA ROTH asks: ‘Has Mr Fine been here in person, or does he share 
the often misguided and unfortunate impression, held by so many Americans, 
that here in England we are just catching up with civilization? I found this 
especially true of those living further west than the edge of the eastern 
seaboard of the U.S.A. The beautiful city of San Francisco has a truly grand 
opera house. The audience was surely the most elegant I have yet seen (and 
I remember a Callas prima at La Scala), the excellent programmes were given 
out free, and I sat in my $10 seat with great anticipation for a wonderful 
performance of Der Rosenkavalier, with the same three guests we heard in 
London last year—Schwarzkopf, Tépper and Béhme. The evening was of 
tremendous interest and quite an experience, for if nothing else, it reminded 
me — as I am reminded after most operatic experiences on the Continent too 
— that the standard of overall performance at Covent Garden must be one of 
the highest to be found on the operatic firmament today. Further, I was 
amazed to find that a number of people I spoke to during the intervals —-all 
professing to being regular subscribers— knew very little of the resident 
members of their company. They seemed interested mainly in their illustrious 
guests. How happy I was to find myself back in Covent Garden the following 


week.’ 

Mr GAVIN HamBLy, of Sevenoaks, Kent, suggests that the operatic enthusiast, 
be he a professional critic or one of the anonymous audience, has far better 
opportunities for cultivating his operatic taste and knowledge on this side of 
the Atlantic, and asks what California knows of Rennert, Wieland Wagner. 
Felsenstein, Visconti or Zeffirelli. He then lists nearly sixty operas that have 
been produced in San Francisco since the autumn of 1954, of which al! but 
seven (Cherubini’s L’Osteria Portoghese, Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini, 
Charpentier’s Louise, Strauss’s Die Frau ohne Schatten, Orff’s Carmina Burana, 
Puccini’s La Fanciulla del West, and Montemezzi’s L’ Amore dei Tre Re) have 
also been staged in London during approximately the same period; but then 
point? out that in addition London opera-goers have had the opportuni y of 
seeing many other works which would appear to be unknown to the Los 
Angeles operatic public. Mr Hambly continues : 

‘But I must question Mr Fine’s comparison between London and San 
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F: ncisco as musical centres, and his statement that the patrons of the San 
F: ncisco Opera “have been accustomed to seeing musical history year after 
yc ©’. He seems to be confusing musical history with the regular presentation 
of international “stars”, which is, of course, an exciting and exhilarating 
ex verience entirely related to the financial solvency of particular opera houses, 
bu: by no means equivalent to the imaginative performance of great works of 
ari. I assume that the San Francisco Opera possesses far greater financial 
resources than Covent Garden, but I very much doubt whether Californian 
audiences are more experienced than London audiences in operatic matters. 
On the contrary, I suggest that a Californian who does not spend a consider- 
able proportion of his time travelling in Europe would be comparatively 
ignorant of both modern developments in opera composition and production 
anc of the general European repertory.’ 


Leaving the west coast of America, let our Rome correspondent, WILLIAM 
WEAVER, take up, with a:second opinion, our remarks on Italian performances: 
‘I saw most of the performances that H.D.R. and A.P. write of in Milan and 
Rome, and I agree with almost everything both have to say about them 
(though I feel Miss Scotto’s Lucia is a bit more promising than A.P. does), 
but I think that it is misleading and unjust to use those performances as the 
basis for the conclusion that “we order these matters better in London”. 
Admittedly, Santini’s Don Carlos was weak and La Rosa Parodi’s Lucia was 
erratic, but how many weak and erratic performances conducted by Mr X or 
Mr Y do you hear during the season at Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells? 
Mascherini’s Enrico was, indeed, inadequate, but how much inadequate singing 
is heard at London opera houses? 

‘And what do the English critics say about these performances? Too often, 
I have read polite and indulgent reviews of weak performances by the same 
critics who, when visiting stars come, spend columns picking over the flaws of 
a Callas or a Bjoerling. And when these critics go abroad, their standards are 
often raised quite a few notches. 

‘In any comparison of English seasons with Italian ones, I think one should 
remember that productions cannot be judged only on first performances. I 
have seen Zeffirelli productions at Covent Garden several months after their 
creation, and I found all the life gone out of them. Off-nights at La Scala are 
seldom that far off. Also, one must take into consideration the number of 
new productions that La Scala mounts every year. Not all can be at the level 
of their best (such as Anna Bolena and La Traviata). Covent Garden’s new 
stagings are rarer, and even they are not always top-notch.’ 


On the other hand, Mr JOHN DUNCAN MILLER writes from Paris: ‘I travel 
round Europe all the time, and there is hardly an opera house I have not 
visited. I may be unlucky, but when I read the local reviews of second-rate 
performances, I have no reason to believe those I missed were any better. 
In the six years I have been travelling, I would put Covent Garden’s Don 
Carlos (the best production I have ever seen), Lucia, Cav and Pag (particularly 
Cav), and A Midsummer Night’s Dream streets ahead of anything I have seen 
anywhere else. I admit to always having bad luck in Vienna. A year or two 
ago I missed Capriccio by one night, caught a second-rate Walkiire, and 
Carmen with Carmen and Escamillo singing in German, Don José and Micaéla 
in French. And a week or two ago, I saw a Wallmann-Benois Tosca, with 
more extras deployed than most people use for Aida, a Fidelio with only 
Vickers to make it worthwhile, and an Ariadne auf Naxos without distinction. 
I would add that Sadler’s Wells’s Fledermaus was much better than the 
Volk soper’s or the overrated Metropolitan production some ten years ago.’ 


Mr Derex V. Dutton, another traveller, springs to the defence of German 
repe ‘ory performances, however: ‘I am an ardent supporter of Covent 
Gar :n and its own permanent company (for instance I have seen five of the 
Mac eth performances and will always go a long way to hear Amy Shuard 
sing but I am in the fortunate position that business takes me to the 
Con' nent, and Germany particularly, a great deal each year. This enables 
me ‘> see repertory performances in Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, Hamburg 
and \erlin, and the general standard is, without favour, higher than at Covent 
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Garden. One reason for this good standard is possibly the simple fact tt at 
Germany has, I think, about fifty opera houses in competition with one anott >r 
in one form or another. Singers want to reach the bigger houses, but fi st 
must give of their best in the smaller centres. Covent Garden’s recent Orphe: s, 
for instance, amazed me by the paucity of good singing and the ba y 
assembled chorus, after viewing twelve weeks ago a fine production in Cologne 
— with a chorus which never came into view at all, by clever staging. Munich 
has a production of Turandot from which Covent Garden could learn a good 
deal — particularly how to manage the second-act entrance of the Princess. 
Munich also has a Der Rosenkavalier, and the company’s three leading ladi:s, 
Marianne Schech, Hertha Tépper and Hanny Steffek, must surely be the only 
ones who bring tears to the eyes in their trio by the beauty of their singing.’ 


Dr ALex. NATAN, of Worcester, interestingly suggests that the question of 
artistic standards is tinged by national and other considerations: ‘Singers like 
Del Monaco and Corelli celebrate triumphs in Vienna and Milan, but they 
invariably displease English critics. They “bark”, they sing too “loud”, they 
offend through their “Italianate manners” to quote H.D.R.’s favourite phrase. 
The consummate Helga Pilarczyk was generally condemned for her fascinating 
Salome by the British critics. American readers speak of “condescension” 
when it comes to an evaluation of foreign singers; while German critics praise, 
sometimes unstintingly, the growing number of English singers performing in 
Continental opera houses ... I feel concessions should be made on both 
sides. English critics should consider the fact that the temperamental disposi- 
tion of a foreign singer, particularly one of Latin origin, is essentially different 
from that of an English singer. I am sure if there were more tolerance among 
British critics towards foreign conceptions of opera, foreign singers and critics 
would quickly recognize that Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells are today first- 
rate opera houses.’ 

Mr Ton! Scott, of London W.1, fiercely attacks the Editor for his ‘prissy, 
patronizing comments’, which he tells us he read during the intervals of a 
performance of Orpheus at Covent Garden, ‘which was one of the most 
fatuous I have ever seen. ... If this is an integrated artistic experience, may 
I never again witness one.’ Mr ALAN KING, of Wallington, Surrey, however, 
commends ‘the growing artistic integrity of Sadler’s Wells and Covent Garden, 
which at least allows us to see and hear artists of all kinds, thereby providing 
us with a sensitive yard-stick of comparison — a comparison which often leads 
to the conclusion that certain British singers can hold their own anywhere in 
the world.’ 

Mr Fine reproved us for being ‘condescending’. Mr King says: ‘Please 
continue to “condescend”, for without such criticism, standards generally 
must fall... Thank you, Mr King, and the many other readers who 
troubled to write, either in support of or against our opinions. We shall 
continue to campaign for high standards in opera, wherever performed. 


Dublin Grand Opera Society. The spring Festival of Italian Opera opens on 
April 3 with Aida (Claudia Parada, Miriam Pirazzini, Angelo Bartoli, Piero 
Cappuccilli, Lorenzo Gaetani. This will be followed by Manon Lescaut (Elena 
Todeschi, Umberto Borsd, Attilio D’Orazi, Pudis), 11 Matrimonio Segreto 
(Margherita Rinaldi, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Jole de Maria, Salvatore Gioia, Leo 
Pudis, Arturo La Porta), Norma (Lucille Udovick, Pirazzini, Borsd, Lorenzo 
Gaetani), Rigoletto (Rinaldi, Antonio Galié, Cappuccilli, Ernesto Vezzosi) and 
Don Pasquale (Mariella Adani, Gioia, D’Orazi, Pudis). The conductors will be 
Napoleone Annovazzi and Ottavio Ziino, and the producer Carlo Acly /zz0- 
lini. For dates of individual performances see Opera Calendar. 
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‘Nina’ at the Piccola Scala 
(/. to r.) Graziella Sciutti, Luigi Alva, Adriana Martino, Rolando Panerai 


WORLD REPORTS 


ITALY Paisiello’s ‘ Nina’ 


Milan. In January the PiccoLa SCALA reopened its season with Paisiello’s 
Nina o la pazza per amore, edited by Carlo Gatti. The performance was as 
accurate as usual, but as often happens at the Piccola Scala, its excessive 
prettiness tended to underline the defects of this charming little opera rather 
than to reveal its qualities. Furthermore, Carlo Gatti has chosen to eliminate 
the recitative in favour of lengthy spoken dialogue. As our singers are not 
too familiar with sudden changes from normal singing to normal speech, a 
lack of balance resulted from their somewhat heavy and slow delivery of this 
dialogue. Moreover, both the conductor (Nino Sanzogno) and the singers 
(Gabriella Sciutti, Luigi Alva, Vladimiro Ganzarolli, Adriana Martino, 
Rolando Panerai and Franco Ricciardi) have been misled by the general tone 
of the opera. In trying to make it sound more profound they have forced 
this light, sentimental comedy into a tragic climate. Nina appeared, therefore, 
as an opera which had historically failed for lack both of musical substance 
and of inspiration. This need not have occurred if the opera had been kept 
within its modest scope of a simple comedy with a happy ending. Graziella 
Sciutti was evidently modelling herself on Maria Callas, but Nina is not Lucia: 
it needs much lighter treatment if it is to be successfully revived today. 
Paisicllo’s self-contained world offers no opening towards romanticism: it 
must be accepted for what it is or rejected altogether. 

The recent revival of Verdi’s La Forza del Destino at La SCALA has been a 
grea success. Antonino Votto conducts it with his customary aristocratic 
restr int, which makes him an ideal interpreter of Verdi. He is, without 
dou! ', the most modest and probably the most efficient conductor of our 
opei tic repertory today. Leonora should have been sung by Antonietta Stella, 
but n operation prevented her from appearing and her place was taken by 
Flor ina Cavalli, singing for the first time at La Scala. She has a warm and 
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‘The Queen of Spades’ at La Scala 
Antonio Annaloro (foreground) as Hermann 


appealing voice, aided by dramatic and expressive qualities, but she was 
obviously conscious of this great occasion, and this might have accounted for 
her occasional uncertain pitch. Giuseppe Di Stefano, who should have sung 
Don Alvaro, was also indisposed and was replaced by Flaviano Labé, who 
sang excellently with a clear and robust voice. Admirable support was given 
by Ettore Bastianini (Don Carlo) and Giulietta Simionato (Preziosilla). The 
bass Nicolai Giaurov, the great discovery of this season at La Scala, used a 
more restrained style than he had in Don Carlos, and so found better scope 
for his prodigious vocal gifts in the role of the Padre Guardiano. 

This was followed by Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades, which had not 
been performed at La Scala since 1906. This beautiful opera, so rich in 
dramatic impact, would have benefited by cuts in the inessential and less 
spectacular parts—for instance, the long and not very interesting ballet. 
Di Stefano had not recovered sufficiently to take the leading role of Hermann, 
which, when he has regained his voice, will suit him admirably. His place 
was taken by Antonio Annaloro, who sang to the best of his ability, but he 
had to face a most exacting part beyond his capabilities. The performance 
lost therefore some of its impact, although Nino Sanzogno conducted with 
marvellous aplomb, injecting confidence into both soloists and chorus. He 
was helped by the highly competent production of Tatyana Pavlova, together 
with the carefully reconstructed atmosphere created by Nicola Benois. ‘The 
praiseworthy cast included Marianna Radev as the Countess, and Leyla 
Gencer as Lisa. CLAUDIO SARTORI 
Rome. The season at the TEATRO DELL’OPERA goes dragging along, no worse 
than usual, but not much better. Still, on several counts, the Roman man:ge- 
ment should be given credit for trying. Mario Zafred is one of Italy’s most 
promising young composers, and it was both just and brave of the the tre 
here to agree to produce his first opera, Amileto (anglice ‘Hamlet’). Un‘or- 
tunately, the work proved to be musically dull and dramatically alr»ost 
ludicrous. A kind of drab, continuous recitative was the basis of the comy 9si- 
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tic ; the only moment that distinguished itself from the rest was the grave- 
i :er’s little song. but even that was interesting only in comparison with the 
of the opera. Amileto was originally composed in English, then translated 
— -y the composer and his wife—back into Italian. The accents fall in all 
wrong places, and Shakespeare’s poetry becomes a series of banalities. 
composer-librettist cleverly avoided the problem of how to set ‘To be or 
to be’ by cutting it out altogether. Yorick’s skull is found, examined, then 
cai ied off-stage by Hamlet. Etc., etc. Each of the brief scenes seemed to 

e the heart cut out of it. 

Happily, the production was very handsome to look at. Ezio Frigerio 
de gned a single, all-purpose, glowering set, which became indoors or out- 
do rs, battlements or graveyard with ease and style. His costumes, too, were 
ap ropriate (Claudius was almost engulfed in heavy, velvet cloaks). And 
Lu gi Squarzina—one of Italy’s leading producers in the ‘legitimate’ theatre— 
dic a fine job of staging these hunks of Hamlet, giving movement to the opera 
when the music failed to move. The protagonist was sung by the young 
baritone Antonio Boyer, whose part was none the less taxing for being 
uninteresting. He showed remarkable resistance and a sound musicianship, 
worthy of nobler endeavours. Notable in the cast also were Anna Maria Rota, 
as Gertrude, and Luigi Infantino—a very Herod-like Claudius. 


Amleto was followed by a revival of L’Assassinio nella Cattedrale by Il\de- 
brando Pizzetti (Zafred’s teacher). But a bigger undertaking has been a 
complete new Ring, in German, which is still under way as I write. It is 
several years since The Ring has been given complete in Rome, and it is 
not a frequent occurrence anywhere in Italy. The Teatro dell’Opera is there- 
fore performing a public service, even though this is not a spectacularly 
successful production. 

On the basis of the three operas I have heard so far, I should say that the 
choice of singers was unfortunate, to begin with. They are either apparently 
past their prime (as in the case of Wolfgang Windgassen, the Siegfried), or 
not yet up to the parts they are called on to play (for example, Fritz Uhl, the 
Siegmund, a talented artist, but not quite right for this role). There are 
exceptions, of course: Grace Hoffman is an excellent, noble Fricka, and Gré 
Brouwenstijn a moving Sieglinde. Uhl proved, however, in Das Rheingold, to 
be an excellent Loge, and Frans Andersson—a singer new to Roman 
audiences — a first-rate Alberich. Die Walkiire displayed the utterly inadequate 
Briinnhilde of Liane Synek, who forced her voice hard all evening (as she 
later did in Siegfried). There have been three Wotans so far: Theo Adam, 
Leonard Wolovsky and Tomislav Neralic. None of them has come anywhers 
near a true interpretation of the role. And neither they nor the rest of the 
cast have been helped much by the plodding conducting of Lovro von Matacic, 
who in turn has had to fight a sluggish orchestra (the brass section was 
particularly offensive in Die Walkiire—the discovery of the sword, for 
example, was terribly botched). 

Hainer Hill’s sets are that awful halfway house between Bayreuth abstrac- 
tions and good old realism. He abolishes the walls of Hunding’s house, but 
he leaves the tree and the doors. Wotan and Fricka wear Wieland-Wagner- 
style gowns, but Siegmund is back in his old skins, and Sieglinde is dressed in 
vaguely medieval style (in a costume that would suit Eva or Elsa). Those who 
would imitate Bayreuth by eliminating sets and putting the whole Ring on a 
platform would do well to remember the magnificent lighting that the Fest- 
spic!haus can command. The Rome Opera’s lights are generally poor, and in 
a p-oduction of this kind they represent a severe hazard. The Rhinemaidens 
apo trophize an unlighted mound, which begins to glow when their attention 
is ¢ sewhere; Siegfried tugs at his bellows, and the fire begins to glow only 
wh 1 he has stopped; projections quaver. And the dragon—as realistic as 
son -thing from a carnival parade— was just this side of hilarious. 

till, it was not an unpleasurable Ring at all. If a kind of mathematical 
sur had to be made, I should say that the good singing would outweigh the 
bac the sets for the most part were not actively annoying; and the music 
son -how came across. WILLIAM WEAVER 
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_ ‘I Puritani’ at Palermo 
(/. to r.) Mario Zanasi, Ferruccio Mazzoli, Joan Sutherland 


Palermo. Joan Sutherland is fast becoming as much of a favourite in Palermo 
as in London. Last year, she opened the season as Lucia, and this year 
she was invited back to inaugurate the 1961 season with a new production of 
1 Puritani. Again, the success was immediate and unconditional; plans are 
already being made for her to come back to Palermo next year to open the 
season with her first Norma. Unfortunately I hadn’t seen Miss Sutherland’s 
Elvira at Glyndebourne last year, but obviously she has been giving the role 
a great deal of thought. In Palermo she was thoroughly in the part, and her 
singing was not only vocally correct and exciting, but also dramatically acute. 
Her ‘Egli piange, forse amo’ was as moving as her ‘Vien, diletto’ was stirring. 
For this production of the opera, a final cabaletta was restored to the last 
scene (written by Bellini for Malibran). It was a happy addition, giving a 
new symmetry to the finale, and proving to be also a very fine piece of music. 
Miss Sutherland sang it with panache, and the opera ended in a blaze of glory. 

The other triumph of this production was Tullio Serafin’s. The maestro 
was in splendid form, and delivered a rousing interpretation. The Palermo 
orchestra has been largely renewed this year, and it is a great improvement. 
The brass section is one of the best I have heard in Italy (the long horn solo 
in Act 1 was beautifully played). Most of the players are very young, and 
the combination of their youth with the maestro’s age seemed mutually 
encouraging. The performance was youthful, fresh, and yet secure. Though 
Miss Sutherland was clearly the star, there was good singing also from other 
quarters. Ferruccio Mazzoli is one of Italy’s more promising young basses; 
he was a fine Sir Giorgio. Gianni Raimondi is one of the few tenors nowac ys 
who can sing the role of Arturo; for the most part, he sang it very vell. 
Mario Zanasi is a young man with a pleasant voice, but not yet a Riccardo. 

Franco Zeffirelli’s sets were disappointing. Cold, grey and barn-like, t ey 
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dic little to create an atmosphere or give a shape to the production. His 
pr jucing was also correct, but not inspired; a come-down from his Lucia. 
Fo.tunately Peter Hall’s sumptuous costumes relieved the lack-lustre settings. 
Of :ourse, Zeffirelli’s work was head and shoulders above 95 per cent of the 
des zning and producing one sees in Italy; it lost only by comparison with 
oth r work of his (including much done at the Teatro Massimo Palermo), 
wh 4h was far superior. WILLIAM WEAVER 


Ge:.o2. At the TEATRO CARLO FELICE, the season opened on February 28 with 
Un Ballo in Maschera with Caterina Mancini, Eugenia Ratti, Lucia Danieli, 
Car 9 Bergonzi, Dino Dondi and Paolo Washington. Franco Capuana con- 
duc ed and Carlo Maestrini produced. The season also included Busoni’s 
Tur2ndot (first local performance), J Puritani, Maria Egiziaca (Respighi), 
Sies ‘ried, Manon Lescaut, Faust and La Cenerentola. Artists included Mariella. 
Angioletti, Teresa Berganza, Mirella Freni, Flora Rafanelli, Joan Sutherland, 
Lyane Synek, Ruth Siewert, Renata Tebaldi, Silvana Zanolli; Carlo Badioli, 
Sesto Bruscantini, Sebastian Feiersinger, Nicola Filacuridi, Giovanni Foiani, 


| Nicolai Giaurov, Paul Kuen, Gastone Limarilli, Angelo Mercuriali, Giuseppe 
_ Modesti, Tomislav Neralic, Alois Pernerstorfer, Marco Stecchi, Giuseppe 


Taddei, Giorgio Tadeo, Mario Zanasi. Conductors, Alexander Krannhals, 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, Nicola Rescigno. 

Venice. The season at the TEATRO LA FENICE continued with Elektra (Inge 
Borkh, Eva Likova, Maria von Ilosvay, Laszlo Szemere, Gustav Neidlinger; 
conductor, Karl Maria Zwissler; producer, Rudolf Hartmann); Respighi’s 
Lucrezia (Anna de Cavalieri, Oralia Dominguez, Giulio Fioravanti; conductor, 
Ettore Gracis; producer, Sandro Sequi); and Lucia di Lammermoor (Joan 
Sutherland, Renato Cioni, Ugo Savarese, Ferruccio Mazzoli; conductor, 
Armando La Rosa Parodi; producer and designer, Franco Zeffirelli). 


GREECE A Late Opening 


Athens. The opening of the 1960-61 season was delayed several weeks because 
of a strike by the chorus and corps de ballet. Ofello and Tosca were both 
given by entirely Greek casts, with the exception of the Italian baritone, Rio 
Novello (Iago and Scarpia). Three sopranos were heard as Desdemona (Maria 
Kerestetzi, Tania Tsachouridou and Maria Moraitou) and two as Tosca (Rena 
Canaki and Soula Glantzi). Otello was sung by Louis Kouroussopoulos, a 
gallant effort, and the opera was conducted by Andreas Paridis. After a 
revival of Cosi fan tutte, there was a new production of the Greek opera 
Afternoon of Love by Mario Varvaglis (first performed in 1944). The per- 
formance was distinguished by the conducting of Walter Pfeffer, and by the 
singing of Kiki Morfoniou (the Adalgisa of last summer’s performance of 
Norma at Epidaurus) and C. Demetracopoulos. P. G. HADOULIS 


CHILE Cimarosa Re-created 


Santiago. A brief opera season, under the auspices of the City Hall of 
Santiago, took place in the TEATRO MUNICIPAL, which is 103 years old but 
has been partially renovated. The Philharmonic Orchestra of Chile took part 
ina new production of Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto, skilfully conducted 
by Juan Mateucci. The spectacle was highly gratifying, especially because of 
the new decoration and beautiful dresses. Among the performers the soprano 
Helga Engdall stood out, her beauty and her lyrical voice contributing to a 
veritable re-creation of the part of Carolina. She was well supported by 
Silvia Wilkens (Elisabetta) and Ana Rubilar (Fidalma). There was a good 
comic bass, Gaston Soublette. La Traviata, conducted by Juan Emilio Martini, 
showe1 a splendid dramatic baritone, Eduardo Cittadini (alternating with 
Toma; Ruiz as Germont) and an able Argentinian tenor, Renato Sassola 
alterr ating with the young Victor Cortes as Alfredo). Clara Stock made a 
brillia t Violetta. In Madama Butterfly the Chilean soprano Liliana Silva 
was c! eered for her Cio-Cio-San, Carlos Clerc was the excellent Pinkerton, and 
Fabio Montalva made a perfect Sharpless. In Andrea Chénier the splendid 
voice f Mario Pasquetto won an encore for ‘Come un bel di di Maggio’. 
CARLOS CRUZ-COKE OSSA 
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AMERICA Solti in New York 


New York. At the METROPOLITAN Opera, the 1960-61 revival of Tannhdus r 
in the Paris version got this year’s depleted Wagner repertory (Tristan ard 
Parsifal are the other two on the schedule) off to a colourful start with tie 
first appearance of Georg Solti in December. Mr Solti managed to squee e 
four performances of this work into his busy schedule (which next year w ll 
see him shuttling between London and Los Angeles) before turning the rei is 
of the season’s last three Tannhdusers over to a staff conductor, Igna:e 
Strasfogel. Fortunately, he had time to rehearse well with the starting c:st 
and the chorus, which has not sung Wagner so impressively since the days of 
Georg Szell and Fritz Reiner. Solti’s conception of the score, as might 
expected, was spacious, imaginative and poignant, and the orchestra under |.is 
tutelage was consistently first-rate, so that the performances, despite indiffereat 
scenery and a conventional production by Dino Yannopoulos, were 
little short of memorable. The first Elisabeth of the season was Leonie 
Rysanek, who outsang her superb Senta of last season to give as moving an 
account of the role as we have heard since Flagstad. She was succeeded in 
the fourth performance, to general critical acclaim, by Victoria de Los Angeles, 
and in the final three by Birgit Nilsson, who found the role less sympathetic 
than Isolde and Briinnhilde. Hans Hopf sang Tannhiuser in all seven per- 
formances, and if he did not perform very well vocally, he had the good sense 
to deliver a resonant and accurate forte in the climaxes. There were three 
Wolframs, two of them German newcomers of considerable reputation, 
Hermann Prey and Eberhard Wachter, Walter Cassel being the third. Wachier, 
the best of the group, was consistently elegant in song and in person. Prey, 
too, cut a dashing figure on stage and revealed considerable vocal talent, but 
also an unfortunate tendency to distort the vocal line. The rest of the various 
casts, except for the sonorous and idiomatic Landgrave of Jerome Hines, were 
less impressive. Irene Dalis, Margaret Harshaw and Mignon Dunn shared 
Venus, none to one’s full satisfaction. William Wildermann replaced Hines as 
the Landgrave, and Marko Rothmiiller and Clifford Harvuot shared Biterolf. 

The next opera, Simone Boccanegra, returned for six performances in the 
1960 production by Margaret Webster, now rehearsed by Michael Manuel, 
with scenery and costumes by Frederick Fox. Having lost its protagonist, 
Leonard Warren, and its conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos, the production was 
a faint shadow of its intended self. Nino Verchi (who has taken over most of 
the Verdi this season) conducted in a tame, flat-footed way with scarcely the 
suggestion of a climax; and Frank Guarrera repeated, his Doge of last year 
with increased assurance, but inadequate vocal resources. As last year, he and 
Anselmo Colzani alternated in the role. Compensations were supplied by 
Renata Tebaldi as Amelia and Richard Tucker as Gabriele Adorno, but 
Tebaldi approached the role in a tentative, cautious way, not until the final 
scene pouring forth the vocal glory that is hers. Tucker, from all reports, was 
highly satisfactory, but his alternate, William Olvis, in a reckless expenditure 
of his vocal capital, bellowed his way through the score. Giorgio Tozzi was 
the principal Fiesco, alternating in the role -with Cesare Siepi and Jerome 
Hines, so that the bass division, at least, was a pillar of strength. Ezio 
Flagello was the sole and very capable Paolo. Zinka Milanov, in two of her 
increasingly scarce appearances here, sang Amelia on January 17 and 
February 22. 

On December 26 came La Gioconda (after a season’s absence) in sets that 
must date from approximately 1910, with only rudimentary stage direction by 
Desiré Defrére, but entirely worth reviving as a vehicle for the remarkable 
Eileen Farrell. A farther cry from the refined Alceste, which Miss Farrell had 
been singing up to this point, could scarcely be imagined than this passio ate, 
incandescent portrayal with its Destinn-like vocal quality in the clim «xes, 
marvellously floated pianissimi, and unforgettable poignancy in such ph ases 
as ‘Il mio destino é questo’ in the Act 1 finale. It was one of the great . ours 
de force of the season, almost, but not quite, erasing memories of Milan: v in 
her heyday. Miss Farrell was partnered on the opening night by Tuck r as 
a mellifluous Enzo, unbecomingly garbed in an Adriatic mariner’s costur ¢ of 
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Hermann Prey as Wolfram at the Metropolitan 


antique vintage, by Nell Rankin and Robert Merrill in excellent form as 
Laura and Barnaba, respectively, by Bonaldo Gianotti as a somewhat subdued 
Alvise, and by Mignon Dunn in that most thankless of operatic chores, La 
Cieca. Changes to the time of writing have included Kurt Baum and 
Eugenio -Fernandi as Enzo, Regina Resnik as a handsomely costumed, 
splendidly theatrical Laura, Colzani as Barnaba, Siepi and Wildermann as 
Alvise. Fausto Cleva, conducting, cherished the faded Ponchiellian melodies 
like Mozartian gems, imparting little drama to the score. 

We pass quickly over the season’s next revival, Rigoletto, returning on 
New Year’s Eve after a year’s rest in the florid Renaissance settings of Eugene 
Berman. The title role has been sung thus far by Cornell MacNeil, Colzani 
and Robert Merrill; Gilda by Roberta Peters, Anna Moffo and Mattiwilda 
Dobbs; the Duke by Barry Morell, Formichini and Jan Peerce; Spara- 
fucile by Tozzi, Wildermann and Nicola Moscona. The most impressive 
of these, by local consensus (if we except the familiar but sturdy Jester of 
Merrill) were Cornell MacNeil’s Rigoletto and Anna Moffo’s Gilda. I did 
not hear the latter’s single performance, but MacNeil strengthened the excel- 
lent impression he had made as Nabucco in a musicianly, dramatic, and often 
stirr:ng interpretation which with experience may develop into a truly memor- 
able one. Nino Verchi conducted a production which in most respects must 
be c'xssified as routine. 

€ pass even more quickly over Don Giovanni, which returned to the 
tepe ‘ory on January 14, because the Eugene Berman/Herbert Graf produc- 
tion one of the handsomest adornments of the Bing régime, has been given 
ever season since its inception in 1957, and has had the good fortune to retain 
its © ‘-praised opening cast virtually intact. For the record, Cesare Siepi was 
the | on, Eleanor Steber was Donna Anna, Lisa Della Casa was Donna Elvira, 
Lau: | Hurley was Zerlina, Nicolai Gedda was Ottavio, Fernando Corena was 
Lepc ello, Theodor Uppman was Masetto, and William Wildermann the 
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‘Martha’ at the Metropolitan 
(opposite) Victoria de Los Angeles as Lady Harriet and Richard Tucker as Lionel 
(above) At Richmond Fair 


Commendatore. In place of Karl Béhm, whose musical dynamism sparked this 
great revival, there was the capable, if smaller-scaled conception of Eric 
Leinsdorf, who himself was replaced after two performances by Martin Rich. 

We come next to the season’s fourth new production, Flotow’s Martha, 
which appeared on January 26 under the aegis of Carl Ebert, producer, Oliver 
Smith and Motley, designers, and Nino Verchi, conductor. This was the latest 
in a series of efforts by the management to emulate the successful Fledermaus 
formula of 1950-51, endeavours that saw a fairly bright La Périchole in 1956- 
57 and a dull Gipsy Baron in 1959-60. Done up in an English version 
(ostensibly by Ann Ronell but apparently the work of many hands) that was 
at times reminiscent of Grade B Tin Pan Alley, and produced with a spend- 
thrift lavishness that rivalled Broadway’s leading bore of the current season. 
Camelot, this Martha was a sumptuous waste of talent. In the over-produced. 
over-stylized conception of Ebert, conducted by Verchi in the accents of 
Crez‘ore’s Band, few of the opera’s gossamer charms remained. Victoria de 
Los Angeles (Lady Harriet), Rosalind Elias (Nancy), Richard Tucker (Lionel) 
and Giorgio Tozzi (Plunkett) were the leading participants, and it is to their 
cred that, on the opening night at least, they all sang with conspicuous good 
humour and a willing suspension of disbelief in the proceedings. De Los 
Ang les sang “The Last Rose’ (with altered words by the librettists) with 
infec ious charm and Tozzi his Drinking Song with superb brio and a mar- 
vellc is set of trills. Oliver Smith’s scenic innovations included a water wheel 
in tt = hunting scene that really worked, and among Ebert’s stage devices was 
aliv horse named Mathilde that nearly broke up the first-night performance 
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by threatening to convey the princip: !s 
from Richmond Fair into the orch« ;- 
tra pit. Musical changes were al 

worked upon the score; large cit 
were made, and for Lady Harrie’ 
aria in Act 3 there was substituted ; 
long and tedious aria from Flotov.’s 
deservedly forgotten opera L’Ombr« 


The next night, January 27, wis 
occasion for rejoicing in the débi ts 
here of Leontyne Price and Fran-o 
Corelli in a return of the new (1959) 
production of // Trovatore. It was an 
evening of old-fashioned grand opera, 
with the principals taking bows after 
each scene, and the newcomers receiv- 
ing the lustiest ovations of the season 
thus far (Miss Price was cheered for 
twenty-five minutes after her Act 4 
aria). For Leontyne Price, it was a 
well-deserved triumph; for the New 
York public, even though it has heard 
Miss Price in concert and on Broad- 
way, it was the entry into the operatic 
lists of a great new star. Her Leonora 
was one of nearly flawless beauty, sung 
with warmth and opulence, secure on 
the high C’s, eloquent and exciting in 
the bravura passages, and displaying a 
perfect set of trills in ‘D’amor sull’ali 
rosee’. Her acting had poise and dig- 
nity, and altogether it was a surpassing 
performance. Almost as exciting was 

Leontyne Price at Leonora, the début of Corelli, easily the most 

Franco Corelli as Manrico thrilling Manrico heard here since Del 

at the Metropolitan Monaco. Of Corelli’s stage manner- 

isms and his tendency to distort the 

vocal line, less good can be said; but whatever one’s quibbles, he is 

the most impressive example at hand of that nearly-vanished breed, the 

tenore robusto. In his performances of Trovatore with Price (and later with 

Lucine Amara) and his scheduled Calaf in Turandot, he has been winning a 

sizeable following. The others in the opening Trovatore were Robert Merrill 

as a substantial Count Di Luna, Irene Dalis as a dramatic but somewhat 

erratic Azucena, and William Wildermann as a sturdy Ferrando. Fausto 
Cleva conducted, somewhat timidly it seemed with this array of talent. 

The return of Elektra on February 13, after a nine-year absence, was a 
shot in the arm for the German wing. Since the death of Mitropoulos and 
the indisposition of Béhm, the conducting assignment fell to Joseph Rosen- 
stock, most recently heard here at the City Centre, whose last tour of duty 
at the Metropolitan was under Gatti-Casazza in 1929. Rosenstock approached 
Strauss’s score rather cautiously, as if he were afraid the notes might leap out 
of the printed page and bite him, and the orchestra responded with pla: ing 
that was below its usual standard. But the singers, at least, could be h«ard 
above the subdued orchestra, which was perhaps a negation of the compo: =r’s 
intentions as expressed in his celebrated remark about Ernestine Schum 11n- 
Heink. The production dated from 1932; the sets were Joseph Urban’s, ind 
reminded one of Bayreuth in the 1890’s. But there was much excellenc on 
stage, particularly in the powerful if somewhat frayed singing of Inge B: rkh 
in her first Metropolitan Elektra, and of Frances Yeend, making her M: ro- 
politan début as a Chrysothemis attractively gowned in white, and fresh 
powerful of voice. Jean Madeira’s Klytemnestra was less successful. 
with consuming, if somewhat threadbare, intensity, it had a stronger \ 
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nblance to the Medusa of ancient mythology than to the frenzied creature 

on Hofmannsthal’s imagination. Walter Cassel, replacing the indisposed 

e. nann Uhde, was the capable first-night Orest, and Albert Da Costa sang 

sth. Among the minor roles the First Maid of Mary MacKenzie (who 

making her début) and the Fifth Maid of Mildred Allen were outstanding. 
RICHARD REPASS 

on. Otello, the latest offering of the OPERA Group, INC., was 

rkable in its projection of grandeur. The opening scene, the crowd 

i ing about the dark stage against a setting of clouds hurrying across the 

lightning flashing in the distance, and pennons waving in the strong 

‘e, projected the level of grandeur at which Sarah Caldwell as producer 

chosen to present the work. Tito Gobbi’s subtle phrasing and deft placing 

very stage motion left no one in doubt that it is Iago who controls the 

ion of the two middle acts. .It was a joy to watch his careful building of 

tage relationship, physically and mentally, to Otello before delivering the 

‘proof’ of Desdemona’s infidelity in his ‘Era la notte’. The only dis- 

hea:tening element in the production was Leonard del Ferro as Otello; one 

would think he would have learned more by singing opposite such an artist 

as Tito Gobbi. Del Ferro generally disregarded Verdi’s dynamic markings 

and chose to create a tempestuous Moor by sheer vocal force rather than by 
vocal subtlety. This was most disturbing in the second stanza of ‘Si pel ciel’, 

where Verdi gave the tenor the counterpoint to Iago’s melody, a fact which 

Mr del Ferro ignored so as to continue fortissimo. Lucine Amara’s clear, pure 

voice in the Willow Song made a touching figure of Desdemona. 

WILLIAM ALLIN STORRER 


Houston. The GRAND OPERA ASSOCIATION staged Turandot in December with 
Lucille Udovick and Richard Tucker (his first Calaf). Walter Herbert con- 
ducted; Glynn Ross produced. La Traviata had Jean Fenn as Violetta, Daniele 
Barioni as Alfredo, and Igor Gorin as Germont. 


Los Angeles. The UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Department of Music and 
Committee of Fine Arts Productions, recently presented four performances of 


Fidelio in a new English translation by Patricia Neway and T. Baker. 
Wolfgang Martin conducted, Frederick Cohen produced, and Roger Wagner 
trained the chorus. 


San Francisco. The Bay Area near here, California, is one of the most rapidly 
expanding areas of the United States. Several opera companies are active 
there. Among the smaller is the Peninsula Artists and Opera Company of 
Palo Alte, now starting its fifth successful season. It started five years ago 
with seven singers. Now it has about 140 members, including soloists, ballet, 
choruses of adults and children, instrumentalists, back-stage and administrative 
staffs. The founder, now General Director, was the baritone Eugene Lawrence. 

This season’s operas will include Hdnsel und Gretel, La Traviata, Don 
Pasquale and Die Zauberfléte. Additionally, the company will repeat last 
season’s performance of Rigoletto with John Di Francesco, a blind baritone, 
in the title role. The success of this last season shows that blindness need not 
be an insurmountable handicap for a brave singer. 

Three of the company’s members were born in Great Britain. They are 
Colin Harvey, baritone, who has sung with the San Francisco Opera; Yvonne 
Cadwallader, coloratura soprano, who has also sung with the San Francisco 
Opera; and R. Winston Sparrow, art and technical director. 

EDMOND LANDAU 
Sant:: Fé. In the 1961 season, which will open with a new production of Der 
Rose :kavalier, Paul Hindemith will conduct the American premiére of his 
New. of the Day and Stravinsky either his Oedipus Rex or Persephone. 
Dou; ‘as Moore will supervise the production of his The Ballad of Baby Doe. 
The epertory will also include La Bohéme, Carmen and Le Nozze di Figaro. 


Wasi ngton. The Opera SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON recently staged Idomeneo 
(first time here) with John Alexander in the title role, Helen Vanni as 
Idan nte, Judith Raskin as Ilia and Maria Ferriero as Electra. Paul Callaway 
cond cted and Bliss Hebert produced. 
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AUSTRIA A Mixed ‘ Onegir’ 


Vienna. The STAATSOPER’S excursions into Russian musical territory are r >t 
very successful. Last year’s Prince Igor was a dull, uninspired affair. T) is 
year’s Eugene Onegin was not uninspired, because it’s a much better ope.a. 
But it was rarely exciting, and unless Onegin excites you, it is a failure. (T 1¢ 
ny Russian opera, Boris Godunov, is still on the list of unfulfilled promi: 2s 
ere.) 

In Vienna it is the custom always to talk wistfully of the past, and the-e 
are people willing to swear that the 1952 production of Eugene Onegin at tie 
Theater an der Wien was superior to the new one. I don’t think this can »e 
said either of William Wymetal’s production or of Meinhard von Zallinge’s 
conducting, but there were moments this time when I found myself wistfu!ly 
going back to Ljuba Welitsch’s wonderful singing in the Letter Scene, and to 
George London’s elegantly melancholy Onegin. The trouble with this opera 
is, as the wine experts would say, that neither Pushkin nor Tchaikovsky travel 
well today. There is much beauty in Pushkin’s original work and great music 
in Tchaikovsky’s score, but it is burdened down by too much suffering. There 
are moments when everybody suffers, including the audience. The Russians, 
who make life difficult for everybody these days, seem tu have made it difficult 
mostly for themselves in the days of Pushkin. Three hours of Weltschmerz is 
a little too much for our generation. 

Paul Hager’s production deepened the gloom and missed many oppor- 
tunities. An imaginative producer could have done something exciting with the 
Duel Scene; and there was no sens& of the poetic about Tatyana’s scenes. 
As a result the whole thing became as unconvincing as a cardboard set. The 
scenery (by Leni Bauer-Eczy) was as gloomy as the music. It failed to convey 
the expanse of the Russian countryside, the glamour of the county set, the 
elegance of Gremin’s St Petersburg town house. The place looked dim and 

cold; the Gremins must be in trouble, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Onegin) and ‘S@V'N8 On light and heat (although 
Sena Jurinac (Tatyana) champagne was served). The costumes 
; were beautiful, done with imagination 
in the style of the period. And the 
ballet gave us some charmed moments. 
I liked Heinz Rosen’s choreography 
and the way the waltz, mazurka and 
polonaise were executed, with a great 
deal of spirited, well-controlled move- 
ment. 


Lovro von Matacic conducted the 
first performances, but it is a deplor- 
able habit of Vienna’s conductors to 
get away as quickly as possible after 
the premiére and when I heard the 
fifth performance, the conductor and 
some members of the cast had already 
left. Berislav Klobucar conducted the 
score with great feeling and with re- 
freshing authority; gone are the days 
when the orchestra would do what it 
wanted with Mr Klobucar. 


Sena Jurinac, the raison d’étrc of 
this production who was enthusiastic- 
ally praised by all my colleagues, vas 
indisposed on this occasion and t' ere 
was widespread disappointment v 1en 
it was announced that Gert: ide 
Kirchner had consented to save the 
performance and take over the art 
of Tatyana. To deputize for | [iss 
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Jur 1ac, who is Vienna’s No. 1 Operatic Darling, is an impossible handicap, and 
its eaks for Miss Kirchner’s unusual abilities that she made a real success of 
it. he is pretty, charming, sings beautifully with no register trouble and some 
vib: int high tones, has warmth, musicality and acted the Letter Scene so 
con incingly that she was enthusiastically cheered. She proved herself perfectly 
fitte for the Staatsoper, but since she comes from the vicinity and studied in 
Vie na, she will have to wait a little while. (She now goes from Bonn to 
Nu: mberg.) But she will get to Vienna’s Opernring eventually, no doubt of it. 
She 3, as the saying goes, fully qualified. 

\ ‘hoever told Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau that he is Onegin was not his 
frie: 1. It is no news that he is a vocal virtuoso, but he had nothing of the 
aris cratic visionary, stamped all over the stage, and gave no indication that 
he really understood the part. He is a fine singer but he was totally miscast 
in tis romantic part, and in the end he seemed to realize it, for he began to 
force his high notes, which I’ve never heard him do before. 


V/aldemar Kmentt was an excellent Lensky (so was Anton Dermota, I’m 
told, who sang the part in 1952 and again at the recent first night). Kmentt 
practises the art of bel canto a lot more than some recent, rather expensive 
imports from Italy we’ve heard. Perhaps Mr Kmentt ought to go there for 
a while and come back with his name suitably Italianized. How about 
Kmenttoni? He might become a high-priced singer and would deserve it, for 
he sings with timbre, technique and deep emotion. Hilde Konetzni, Oscar 
Czerwenka and Peter Klein sang their parts very well, and the smaller roles 
were ably performed by Biserka Cvejic, Dagmar Hermann, Karl Weber, 
Ljubomir Pantscheff and Erich Majkut, 

JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


GERMANY Dvorak’s ‘ Armida’” 


Bremen. Dvorak’s last opera, Armida, was unsuccessful when it was first 
produced in 1904, and although the number of performances had reached 
fifty-one by 1948 it still had not scored a success. The libretto has been 
blamed. In choosing this Italian subject Dvorak appears to have hoped to 
conquer the world stage. Vrchlicky’s libretto departed from Tasso’s poem in 
one important respect, by borrowing the episode of the fight between Tancred 
and Clorinda, and making it the climax of the opera with Rinaldo and Armida 
as the contestants; and also differs in several ways from the libretto used by 
Gluck. Dvorak’s opera shows the forces of good (the Crusaders) in a struggle 
with the powers of evil (the Turks), and a passionate love affair cuts across 
the frontiers and holds the centre of the stage. 

The BREMEN City THEATRE, in giving the first production outside Czecho- 
slovakia, has been bold enough to make a radical change in the plot in a bid 
to turn a failure into a success. I must admit that the destruction, reconstruc- 
tion and second demolition of a palace, and the use of the magnetic powers of 
a magic shield, all within one act, are perhaps more than opera-goers of today 
are prepared to accept. This production went the whole. hog and eliminated 
all use of magic arts. The modifications to the plot have been made with 
skill, and have been adapted to the music successfully, except for an occa- 
sional unexplained emphasis on the leading-motive allotted to Ismen. The 
new translation, or adaptation, has been made by Kurt Honolka. I was a 
little unhappy about the numerous cuts made to tailor the four acts into about 
two hours’ music, and these undoubtedly made the opera lose some of the 
spaciousness of Dvorak’s conception. I should have liked to hear the whole 
of Ismen’s fine aria in the third act, a little more of the choruses, and the 
climaxes sustained as Dvorak intended instead of being allowed to collapse 
immeciately; but a certain amount of compression was advisable. It was 
worth while to try out the elimination of all witchcraft, for Dvorak’s music 
for A nida does not suggest that she was an enchantress, and Ismen’s music 
suits i m well as a thwarted and scheming lover. Yet probably this solution 
will nc: be found ideal in the long run, for there is a greater dramatic strength 
in hay 1g a heroine endowed with exceptional beauty and supernatural power 
whose »verwhelming love for an enemy is frustrated by his religious faith. 
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Dvordk’s ‘Armida’ at Bremen 
(i. to r.) Montserrat Caballé as Armida, Jakob Engels, Theodor Schlott 


Armida is the most Wagnerian of Dvorak’s operas, and occasionally it is 
a little disconcerting when there are quasi-Wagnerian fingerprints cheek by 
jowl with the genuine Dvorak. The atmosphere is never really eastern, but 
the muezzin’s call to prayer helps to create the illusion. Armida’s first aria, 
‘Behind a slender gazelle’, and the final love duet are very lovely, and there 
are many other good things in the opera. Oskar Walleck’s production kept 
the characters moving, and G. Schneider-Siemssen’s sets were attractive, but 
as the chorus was kept off-stage in the third act the space was never utilized. 
Ismen’s fight with Rinaldo was too brief, and it was comic to see him weapon- 
less, dancing about like a boxer. The Spanish soprano, Montserrat Caballé, 
took the leading part: her voice lacked smoothness in the quieter passages. 
Jakob Engels’ rich baritone showed to advantage in the role of Ismen. 
Theodor Schlott sang Hydraot. Kurt Ruesche, from Hamburg, was disappoint- 
ing as Rinaldo, for his range of expression was very limited, but otherwise 
the casting was excellent. On the first night George Albrecht, the conductor, 
did not always hold a tight enough rein. JOHN CLAPHAM 


Dresden. Does an opera-house still exist anywhere in the world with « real 
permanent company? The great theatres live on prominent guest singers and 
conductors, and the repertory must be arranged largely to suit the over- 
crowded engagement diaries of ‘itinerant soloists’. It follows that certain 
classes of performer—for instance heroic tenors, high dramatic sopranc and 
deep contraltos—are at a premium, so that the casting of certain ope as is 
becoming progressively more difficult. 

Six guest artists appeared on the Dresden stage for the last gala pe: ‘orm- 
ance of Der Rosenkavalier in 1956—five singers and the conductor | udolf 
Kempe. As that cannot be arranged all the time, Der Rosenkavalier ha’ since 
then been an infrequent visitor to the city of its premiére. Otmar Suitn -, the 
new Dresden musical director, had to decide whether to celebrate the ftieth 
anniversary of that premiére with a unique, international star cast, or ‘| take 
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it i o the repertory by using his own local forces. No one thought the latter 
ide’ could work, but it did, and now there are not one but two casts for 
De. Rosenkavalier in Dresden—without a single guest! 
he marvellous tone of the Dresden State Orchestra—made world-famous 

by -arl Béhm’s recordings—is still as good as ever, and Heinz Arnold from 
Mu ich had himself revitalized his production. The cast consisted almost 
ent: :ly of young singers whose performances were not only remarkable but 
full of promise: Ruth Lange and Gisela Schroeter as Octavian, Renate 
Rei: scke and Elisabeth Ebert as Sophie, Briinnhild Friedland and Dora 
Zsc: lle as the Marschallin, and Theo Adam and Fred Teschler as Ochs. 

‘ onfidence in the resident company and courage in ensemble had their 
rew: rd, and the Dresdeners, grateful and contented, can once again go to hear 
‘thei.’ Rosenkavalier week after week. GOTTFRIED SCHMIEDEL 


Fra: «furt. As the first novelty of the season, and the last of a year which 
startcd with Alban Berg’s Lulu, came Hans Werner Henze’s Der Prinz von 
Hon:burg. This opera gains in power and stature with each hearing. The 
more the libretto has to struggle against the handicap of untheatrical themes, 
such as state politics and military discipline, the more it gains in fascination 
in its emotional moods. It is high time that Henze, the most gifted of our 
younger Opera composers, should find a libretto truly adequate to enable him 
to break through to the larger public—both for his own sake and for that of 
new music in general. His acquaintance with this play of Kleist’s has pro- 
duced a score which plays and sings itself, with melody predominating. Hans 
Hartieb’s production gave us many particularly happy groupings, and some 
singularly unfortunate ones, such as the battle, and the reconciliation scene 
between the Elector and his officers, quite apart from many actual mistakes. 
Ita Maximowna was responsible for the rather tasteless and unhelpful sets. 
Unfortunately the orchestra was not equal to the exigencies of the score, 
however much Wolfgang Rennert exerted his skill. Such a work must be 
practised over and over until it comes smoothly, but no German orchestra 
can do this. The singing also was not good enough: Nathalie was obviously 
miscast, the Elector and his wife no more than sketches of characters, and 
David Thaw was completely out of his depth with the role of Count Hohen- 
zollern, however intelligently he tried to interpret it. Hans Wilbrink absolutely 
fulfilled all the potentialities of the title role, vocally and dramatically. He 
showed perfectly what opera can be like when a true artist gives all he has at 
the right moments. That I retained a happy impression of a unique and deep 
experience was due solely to him and to the genius of the composer. 
RALF STEYER 


Karlsruhe. Following the example of a number of other theatres, the 
BADISCHES STAATSTHEATER has included a Kurt Weill evening in its repertory. 
With Die sieben Todsiinden it coupled the first stage performance in German 
of Down in the Valley, which was given first in America in 1948. The material 
of this forty-five minute work is the story of a young man, condemned to 
death, who wants to see his girl before resigning himself to his end. He 
succeeds in breaking out of his prison, escapes arrest, and meets the girl; 
together they meditate over the unhappy developments of their love, and it is 
this which provides the substance of the main part of the opera. Weill’s 
musico-dramatic construction of the work is particularly interesting. In addi- 
tion to the young couple, the girl’s father, and the rival murdered by her lover, 
there ‘s a Narrator, used rather in the manner of a herald in Greek drama. 
The chorus has the double function of both commenting on and participating 
in the proceedings. Idiomatically Weill has chosen elements of American folk- 
songs, often notable for sentimental pentatonic leanings. 

He-tmut Boebel’s production seized both the dramatic structure of the work 
and it: special local colour. Under Walter Born’s well-judged musical direction 
the sc oists Barry MacDaniel (Brack Weaver), Lieselotte Lorenz (Jeannie 
Parsor’), and Klaus Bertram (Narrator) gave an intelligent account of their 
Parts. 

ANDREW D. MCCREDIE 
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Kiel. After the recent appointment of a new Intendant and musical direct r, 
the Stidtische Biihnen seem to have embarked on a fresh and invigorati ig 
repertory policy. Some indication of this policy was obvious in the third n-w 
programme for the 1960-61 season: a revival of Orff’s Carmina Burc «a 
coupled with the first German performance of the opera The Silver Heron »y 
the Japanese composer Ikuma Dan. This opera is based on the same fable >y 
Junji Kinoshita as the Swedish composer Sven-Erik Back has used for tis 
opera The Crane Feathers (‘Tranfjadrarna’). The heroine of the new op ra 
is Tsu, a heron who has become a woman and is the dearly loved wife of 
Yohyo. She weaves silk from her feathers, which Yohyo sells in the nea: oy 
town with the aid of his neighbours Sodo and Unzu. Sodo and Unzu re 
inquisitive about the weaving. They succeed in tempting Yohyo into looking in 
on Tsu when she is weaving, against her orders. So the secret of the we: ve 
becomes known. But it is the end of Tsu’s and Yohyo’s happiness, as Tsu 
changes back once more into a heron to fly back whence she came. 


Although some influence of Japanese folk-music is present, the idiom and 
craftsmanship point partly to the harmonic and orchestral world of Madama 
Butterfly, and partly towards Humperdinck. There are several big scenes, yet 
as a whole the work lacks both the economy and vitality of Biack’s post- 
Webernite score. Erica Heidrich, as Tsu, presented a voice which in its range 
and colours should soon take this gifted young singer further afield. Alfred 
Vdékt was a good, if vocally inconsistent Yohyo; Winfried Walk and Wolfgang 
Bischoff offered satisfactory presentations of Unzu and Sodo. Hans Feldigl, 
who conducted, made the most of the Puccini elements in the score. The 
sensitive lighting and technical arrangements were a striking feature of Heinz 
Schirk’s interesting production. 


Carmina Burana received a tolerable performance of provincial repertory 
standard. After continued hearings of this work, it seems virtually impossible 
for even the most outstanding performance to disguise the basic poverty of 
invention in Orff’s rag-bag of eccentricities and banalities. 

ANDREW D. MCCREDIE 


Munich. The announcement that Hertha Tépper would sing Carmen in the 
new production aroused interest and speculation. Could she do it? The answer 
was no. Not to be disputed was the fine quality of much of her singing. She 
was, however, neither seductive nor natural, but presented a sort of Teutonic 
Carmen Jones, artificial and contrived. Infinitely preferable, at a later perform- 
ance, was Lilian Benningsen, who revealed far more insight into the character 
of Carmen, though she did not possess all the necessary vocal flexibility. Fritz 
Uhl improved as the performance went on but was miscast as Don José. 
Lillian Garabedian offered a rich-voiced Mercédés, Karl Christian Kohn a well- 
sung Escamillo. Vocal honours went to Hanny Steffek as Micaéla. She has an 
angelic quality in her voice, and her Act 3 aria stopped the show. Indeed, 
with sets and costumes by Jean Pierre Ponnelle and exceptionally good 
orchestral playing under Joseph Keilberth, this realistic production by Heinz 
Rosen was a ‘show’. Although at times excitingly impressive—the superb 
opening to Act 2, Escamillo’s entry, and the procession in Act 4— everything 
was conceived outwardly and superficially. Rosen’s over-intensification of the 
‘show’ aspect at the expense of genuinc feeling and emotion was disturbing. 
Is this what modern audiences and many producers, conductors and com- 
posers want? The audience’s wild acclamation would seem to indicate this. 


Rolf Liebermann’s Die Schule der Frauen raises a similar problem. Here 
we have a contrived modern score, devoid of feeling, which transports us back 
to the seventeenth century and relies on contrivances for its effect, for ex:.mple 
the appearance of Moliére in his own work. Presented at the Cuv! 
THEATER, it was one of Heinz Arnold’s better productions, except for an or 
finale with Indians doing handstands. Heinrich Bender also seemed m 
ease in this shallow work, which showed his best conducting to dat 
excellent cast included Kieth Engen (Arnolphe), Karl Schmitt-Walter (Mc ‘ié 
Fritz Wunderlich (Horace), Eva Maria Rogner (Agnes), Lilian Bennings« > 
Mino Yahia. 
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t the traditional New Year’s Day 
peri rmance of Die Meistersinger, 
Ott. Wiener sang a memorable and 
trul a great Hans Sachs. 


etween appearances in New York 

and .ondon, Gabriella Tucci gave an 
exci ng performance as Aida, with 
Ald Protti (from Vienna) making an 
equ: ly powerful impression as Amon- 
asrc It was good to hear at least a 
larg. part of the Nile Scene in the 
orig 1al language. Lorenz Fehenberger 
surp ssed himself by rising to the 
occa ion with a Radames worthy of 
the two guests. Ira Malaniuk’s 
Amieris was outstanding in Act 2, 
but otherwise very uneven. Heinrich 
Bender conducted. 

Pilar Lorengar, appearing in Ma- 
dama Butterfly, shed no new dramatic 
light on the production, but provided 
the only exceptional moments in an 
evening of low provincial standard. 
While her upper register rang through 
clearly and beautifully, she suffered 
for the most part the same fate as - 
her colleagues who, without exaggera- —_ ae ~ 2 
tion, were at least eighty per cent - 
drowned by the orchestra. Rudolf 
Francl from Diisseldorf sang Pinkerton, and Bender again conducted. 


For a cold winter’s night Janacek’s The Excursions of Mr Broucek was 
exactly the right pick-me-up, especially in the glowing performance it received 
under Joseph Keilberth. Lorenz Fehenberger’s portrait of Broucek is superbly 
worked out to the smallest detail. Wilma Lipp (Malinka), Kieth Engen 
(Wiirfl), Fritz Wunderlich (Mazal), Lilian Benningsen (Fanny Nowak) and 
Kurt Bohme (the sexton), all gave of their best in this brilliant production by 
Wolf Volker with sets and costumes by Rochus Gliese. GREVILLE ROTHON 


JAPAN A Capable Company 


Tokyo. A somewhat mixed bag of operas was performed in Tokyo during the 
second half of 1960. There is still, however, only one Japanese operatic group, 
Niki Kai, who discriminatingly choose works within the capabilities of their 
members. They mounted pleasurable productions of Die Zauberfléte in 
September and of Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor in November. Die Zauber- 
lite was less successful than the group’s previous Mozart productions. In a 
rather uneven cast Kyoko Itoh (Pamino), Yaeko Tetsuo (Queen of Night) and 
Atsuko Kano (Papagena) deserve mention. The highlight of the evening was 
the stylish playing of the Kyoto Orchestra under Carl Caelius. Die /ustigen 
Weiber von Windsor revealed Tadashi Kurimoto as a remarkably good Falstaff. 


Wolfram Humperdinck produced the first performance in Japan of Die 
Meistersinger and later, his father’s Hansel und Gretel. Manfred Gurlitt con- 
ducted both these operas, using the Tokyo Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 
Wagner's music is as yet beyond the physical capabilities of Japanese singers; 
and, cespite the fact that a large number of ihe best voices were employed, 
the performance of Die Meistersinger was not adequate. During August, 
Massenet’s Manon was given by the Fujiwara Opera Group, conducted by 
Nicole Rucci, in the style of full-blooded Italian opera rather than of opéra- 
comiq :e. Within this inappropriate manner Kiyoshi Igarashi (Des Grieux) and 
Masak » Toda (Manon) displayed considerable vocal ability. 

Deu-ing the season there have also been student performances of Les 
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‘Die Meistersinger’ in Tokyo: (I. to r.) Toshiko Toda (Magdalene), Masaichiro 
Akimoto (Hans Sachs), Nobuo Takata (David), Harue Miyake (Eva), 
Mutsumi Shabata (Walther) 


Contes d’Hoffmann by the Niki Kai Opera Research School; of Hermann 
Reutter’s Die Briicke von San Luis Rey by the Musashino Music Academy: of 
Il Trovatore by the Tokyo Seisen Music School; of Le Nozze di Figaro by the 
Tokyo Coliege of Art; of Benjamin Britten’s Noye’s Fludde (first performance 
in Japan) by a leading secondary school, and of La Forza del Destino by the 


Tokyo Opera Academy. 
PORTUGAL Teresa Stich-Randall’s Ariadne’ 


Lisbon. The piéce de résistance of the season of four ‘German’ operas at the 
TEATRO SAO CARLOS was the first performance in Portugal of Ariadne auf Naxos 
(second version). The management wisely avoided any curtain-raiser or other 
companion-piece, which so often tends to blunt the impact rather than whet 
the appetite. Undoubtedly a large part of the success was due to the breath- 
taking, irresistible singing of the name-part by Teresa Stich-Randall, who was 
right at the top of her vocal form. It is to be hoped that this artist will, like 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf and Lisa della Casa, devote a substantial part of her 
future career to the singing of Richard Strauss, for, apart from her pure tone 
and haunting beauty of phrasing, she can float her voice ecstatically in those 
ethereal Straussian flights. The Zerbinetta of Gianna d’Angelo was perky and 
full of charm and personality, but her voice is too miniature and child-like. 
Hetty Pliimacher, as the Composer, was altogether too self-conscious and did 
not achieve the essential honeyed flow of sound. The producer, Frank 
de Quell, with the aid of an excellent team of artists, attained an artistic unity 
of delicate and gentle wit, though perhaps the spectator should not ‘e so 
tempted to think that the young Composer’s opera is but a satirical s! it on 
the extreme length and immobility of Wagnerian opera! The cas! also 
included Paul Schéffler (Music-master), Horst Riither (Major-domo), Ernst 
Kozub (Bacchus), Montserrat Caballé, Regina Fonseca, Rita Bartos (Nyr phs); 
conductor, Pedro de Freitas Branco. 

Die Meistersinger was given far too stolid a performance under / rthur 
Apelt. Paul Schéffler showed how good his Sachs still is— full of w idom 
and geniality — but Karl Schmitt-Walter’s interpretation of Beckmess: ~ for 
once seemed a little over-studied. Josef Traxel, as Walther, had some good 
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ents but at other times his errors 
tch were extremely difficult to 
re. In the Quintet, with a sub- 
ard Eva, the result was disas- 
. Herold Kraus did not seem at 
in the part of David; Elisabeth 
»rtel was the wistful Magdalene; 
id van Mill was an arid Pogner. 


ie Entfiithrung aus dem Serail 

notable for the able clowning, 
hist: onically as well as musically, of 
Frit) Linke as Osmin, and for the 
cool and unruffled Belmonte of Ernst 
Hae'iger. Neither Colette Lorand 
(Constanze) nor Germana de Medeiros 
(Blo:de) attained this level. The fourth 
so-called German opera in the season 
was Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride. 
The Spanish soprano, Montserrat 
Caballé, who is now attached to the 
Bremen Opera House, displayed in 
the title-role a well-trained voice of 
purity and character but sounded too 
young and immature. Jean Cox as 
Pylades and Raymond Wolansky as 
Orestes both provided smooth and 
satisfying singing. The orchestra, 
under Antonio de Almeida, managed 
to capture and convey to the listener Teresa Stich-Randall (Ariadne) 
the deep inner message of the score. with Gianna d’ Angelo 

RICHARD CROWTHER 


RUSSIA Prokofyev’s Last Opera 


Moscow. Prokofyev’s last opera, The Story of a Real Man, was regarded by 
many musicians, including his devotees, with some scepticism. It seemed to 
them that Boris Polevoy’s book of that name, written in the spring of 1946, 
could never lend itself to the traditional canons of opera. But the unexampled 
exploit of the Soviet pilot Alexey Maresyev, the hero of the book, who is 
alive and working to this day, overwhelmed the composer’s imagination to 
such an extent that he and his wife, the poet Myra Mendelson-Prokofyev, 
penned the libretto of the opera based on it in 1947. In May 1948 he finished 
the piano score, and, towards the end of summer, the orchestration of the 
opera. The production of the opera was first attempted at the Kirov Theatre 
in Leningrad, but the theatre proved incapable of coping with it, since 
Prokofyev’s score and libretto demanded a completely new scenic solution. 
The opera was not presented there. Now, twelve years later, it has again been 
tackled, this time by the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. Alexey Maresyev him- 
self attended the premiére in mid-October. After the performance he went on 
stage and embraced Yevgeni Kibkalo, who had performed the main role. 

The opera’s synopsis runs as follows. Alexey’s plane is shot down by a 
Germin ace. His legs are broken, but not his will. He crawls on all fours 
throuvh the enemy positions, over the snowy carpet of a thick forest, over- 
coming his excruciating pain and gnawing hunger. He is found half-frozen by 
collec ive farm children. The inhabitants of a village burnt to ashes by the 
fascis’ ;, who are hiding in the forest, pick up the wounded man and take care 
of hi': until his comrades put him aboard their plane and take him to a 
hospit | in Moscow. There both his legs are amputated. But he does not 
intenc to give up flying. He learns to walk on artificial legs, and at a ball in 
the h« spital he waltzes with such facility that his doctors are convinced he 
can p ot a plane again. Back at the front, he continues to perform feats of 
valou Only then does he allow himself to write to his sweetheart about 
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what nad happened to him. But his letter remains unfinished, for his sw et- 
heart, a nurse, finds him at the front. 

Georgi Anisimov as producer, Mark Ermier as conductor, and Nik lai 
Zolotarev as designer proved equal to the difficulties of Prokofyev’s op ra. 
Everything is new in their production. The austere scenery is merely hir ed 
at, and the production is terse and static. A large role in the opera is pla ed 
by the chorus. Characteristic of the score are its wealth of melodies. its 
splendid harmonic finds, and its bold tonal strokes that, however, do no in 
any way disarrange the flow of modulation. There is also a wonderfully fr. sh, 
I should even say radiant, orchestration. The young singers, especially Yev; eni 
Kibkalo, the owner of a velvety sonorous baritone, fall in beautifully \.ith 
the score. Yevgeni Kibkalo does not merely impersonate his hero, but actu. lly 
lives the part. In spite of the tragic plot, the performance is essenti lly 
optimistic. GEORGI POLYANOVSK : 


Coming Events at Home 


Covent Garden. The cast of Falstaff, to be conducted by Carlo Maria Giulini 
and produced by Franco Zeffirelli (first night, May 10), is Mariella Angio!etti 
(Alice), Joan Carlyle (Nanetta), Regina Resnik (Quickly), Josephine Veasey 
(Meg), Geraint Evans (Falstaff), John Shaw (Ford), Luigi Alva (Fenton), John 
Lanigan (Dr Caius), Michael Langdon (Pistol), Robert Bowman (Bardolph). 
The summer season, which opens on April 18 with Der Rosenkavalier (Régine 
Crespin, Adéle Leigh, Joan Carlyle, Michael Langdon), also includes perform- 
ances of Rigoletto (Roberta Peters, Albert Lance, Ernest Blanc; conductor, 
Bruno Bartoletti; first night, April 22); Peter Grimes (Una Hale, Robert Dowd, 
Otakar Kraus; conductor, Meredith Davies; first night, April 24); Aida (Amy 
Shuard, Regina Resnik, Arturo Sergi, Otakar Kraus; conductor, Bryan Balkwill; 
first night, May 5); Tosca (Régine Crespin, Giuseppe Di Stefano, Otakar 
Kraus; conductor, Edward Downes; first night, May 18); Boris Godunov, to 
be given for the first time in this country in the Shostakovich orchestration 
(Boris Christoff, Edith Coates, Margreta Elkins, Edgar Evans, John Lanigan, 
Michael Langdon, Joseph Rouleau, Kenneth Macdonald; conductor, Reginald 
Goodall; first night, June 1); Lucia di Lammermoor (John Sutherland, Alain 
Vanzo, John Shaw; conductor, John Pritchard; first night, June 6). There 
will also be further performances of Madama Butterfly (Marie Collier, William 
McAlpine) and Cavalleria Rusticana (Amy Shuard, André Turp) and Pagliacci 
(Joan Carlyle, Walter Dinoff). The season will end on June 17. The company 
will then go on holiday and will reassemble at the beginning of August for 
rehearsals for the Edinburgh Festival. The 1961-2 London season will begin 
earlier than usual, immediately after Edinburgh. 


Sadler’s Wells Opera. The 1960-61 season ends on April 22 with a perform- 
ance of Andrea Chénier, with William Aitken in the title role, Ava June as 
Madeleine and Gwyn Griffiths as Gérard; conductor, Michael Moores. Earlier 
the same week the leading roles will be sung by Victoria Elliott, Charles Craig 
and Peter Glossop. There will be six performances of Merrie England during 
the closing fortnight of the season. 


New Opera Company. The week’s season at Sadler’s Wells opens on April 24, 
immediately after the regular season there finishes. Francis Burt’s Vo/pone, 
which had its premiére at Stuttgart last June, will receive its first performances 
in England on April 24, 26 and 29, with John Holmes (Volpone), Jacqueline 
Delman (Celia), Kevin Miller (Mosca), Heather Begg, David Bowman, Ec ward 
Byles, Alan Crofoot, Bryan Drake and Dennis Wicks. Conductor, Leon 
Lovett; producer, Michael Geliot; designer, Ralph Koltai. Ravel’s L’//eure 
Espagnole, which will be receiving its first professional performance in English, 
and its first London stage performance since 1928, will be given in a double 
bill with Dallapiccola’s // Prigioniero on April 25, 27, 28. In the Ravel »pera 
Marie Collier will appear as Concepcién, Alexander Young as Gorzalve. 
Edward Byles as Torquemada, Peter Glossop as Ramiro and Howell C ‘ynne 
as Don Inigo; conductor, Brian Priestman; producer, Anthony Besch; des gner, 
Peter Rice. In Dallapiccola’s opera Rosina Raisbeck, John Camero: and 
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nder Young will repeat the roles they sang in the 1959 production; 
. itor, Leon Lovett; preducer, Anthony Besch; designer, Ralph Koltai. 


Finchley Children’s Music Group will perform Britten’s Noye’s Fludde 
Church of St John the Evangelist, Friern Barnet Road, London N.11, 
: oril 14 and 15. With Owen Brannigan as Noah (his original role) and 
f awy Armon Jones as Mrs Noah; conductor, John Andrewes; producer, 
Sarel. 


i Id Singers’ Grand Opera Society announce five performances of 
as’s Mignon at the Montgomery Hall, Sheffield, from April 18 to 22. 


We hear that... \ 


Régi::e Crespin will sing for the first time on the American continent next 
summer as the Marschallin and Kundry at the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires. 


Geraint Evans will shortly be singing Figaro (Mozart), Papageno and other 
roles at the Vienna State Opera. 


Gerds Lammers, who has recently sung the title role in Gluck’s Iphigénie en 
Tauride at Kassel, will sing the three Briinnhildes for the first time in her 
career in Hans Hartleb’s new production of The Ring there, beginning next 
month. 


James Pease has been engaged at the Zurich Opera. His first role will be 
Bottom in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Jaro Prohaska, the bass-baritone, famous for his Baron Ochs and Wagner 
interpretations, recently celebrated his seventieth birthday. 


Anneliese Rothenberger, who has been re-engaged for the Metropolitan next 
season, will sing Sophie at the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires, this summer. 


Regina Resnik will sing Fricka at Bayreuth this summer. 


Leonie Rysanek, who will sing Sieglinde and Amelia during the Vienna 
Festival, has been engaged by the Vienna State Opera for twenty-four evenings 
next season. 


John Shaw recently sang Tonio (in Italian) at the Vienna State Opera. 


Joan Sutherland will return to Vienna for the 1961-2 season. She was also 
re-engaged for La Scala, for next season, even before her début there had 
taken place. She will sing Norma at Covent Garden in February, 1962, 
probably with Renato Cioni as Pollione. 


Obituary 


Hans Reinmar, German bass-baritone, died in Berlin on February 7; he was 
65. He was born in Vienna, and his first engagement was at Olmiitz. Engage- 
ments followed in Nuremberg, Dresden, Ziirich, Hamburg (1927-31), Berlin 
(1931-44), Munich (1945-52), and the Berlin Komische Oper from 1952 until 
his death. His last appearance was on February 4 in Kulka’s The Good 
Soldier Schweik. In addition to singing the standard German and Italian 
repertory, Reinmar sang in the premiére of Weill’s Die Biirgschaft (Berlin, 
March, 1932) and in the first Munich production of Mathis der Maler in 1947. 
Boris, !1go, Macbeth and Boccanegra were his most famous roles. 


Sir Themas Beecham, English conductor and impresario, died in London on 
March '; he was 81. Beecham was born near Liverpool and began his operatic 
career ith a touring company in the early years of the century. A personal 
reminis ence by Sir Eugene Goossens appears elsewhere in this issue. For the 
full lis: of Sir Thomas’s operatic activities in this country, and for further 
persona. memories by Parry Jones and George Whittaker, we would refer 
readers 0 the special features we published in our issue of May 1959 on the 
occasio of Beecham’s eightieth birthday. 
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RECORDS REVIEWED 


The New ‘ Don Giovanni’ Disappoints 


Don Giovanni, Mozart. With Joan Sutherland (Donna Anna), Elisa’ eth 
Schwarzkopf (Donna Elvira), Graziella Sciutti (Zerlina), Eberhard Wic iter 
(Don Giovanni), Luigi Alva (Don Ottavio), Giuseppe Taddei (Leporello), P ero 
Cappuccilli (Masetto), Gottlob Frick (Commendatore), and Philharm: nia 
chorus and orch., cond. Giulini. Columbia 33CX 1717-20; [S] SAX 236°-71, 
159s. 

In a way one regrets that it was not the more recent Festival Hall on 
Giovanni under Carlo Maria Giulini that was recorded instead of this ne, 
which somehow fails to come off. The conductor’s reading of the score, 1s | 
have pointed out elsewhere in this issue, has deepened since the time of the 
recording (September 1959), and there were many more felicitous mom ents 
the other evening than are apparent in the recording. In other words, the 
music does not smile as much as it could. The great dramatic moments are 
on the whole excitingly realized, however, and Giulini’s penchant for fast 
tempos and his ability to create dramatic tension certainly benefit the big 
concerted numbers. Yet some of the duets and trios misfire, and much oi the 
women’s music sounds curiously pallid; at these moments the work suddenly 
ceases to be a music-drama and becomes almost an intimate chamber opera. 

Sutherland’s Anna does not come to life; her characterization of the role 
seems particularly pallid. Anna should surely denounce her father’s murderer 
in fierce accents: she must let herself go. Instead, one is conscious of a 
soprano singing her role with care. In any case I prefer a warmer dramatic 
voice, such as Elisabeth Griimmer’s, for this role. Schwarzkopf has long been 
famed for her Elvira—it was the first role in which we heard her in London 
in the autumn of 1947—and it probably still is her best part. But we are 
conscious of the artifice employed, and she is not quite in her best voice. 
Sciutti’s very lightweight Zerlina is charming—and on the stage the personality 
compensates for the slightness of voice; on disc, however, one would like a 
little more vocal richness. 

Like Giulini’s conducting, Wichter’s Don has mellowed during the last 
eighteen months. On these records, however, the young Austrian baritone is 
too much the bully, too inelegant a singer and too little the aristocrat. Taddei’s 
Leporello is excellent in all respects, and so is Cappuccilli’s Masetto. Frick’s 
Commendatore, despite an odd Italian accent, is very good too—strangely 
enough he sounds more ‘bass’ in the theatre and concert-hail than here. 
Finally, Luigi Alva sings a nice and generally stylish Ottavio, though he 
hardly succeeds in bringing this difficult character to life. This is now the 
fifth Don Giovanni available on LP, but for me the old Busch-Glyndebourne 
set, successfully transferred to LP, still has all the others beaten. 


Der Zigeunerbaron, J. Strauss. With Hilde Gueden (Saffi), Hilde Réssl-Majdan 
(Czipra). Anneliese Rothenberger (Arsena), Margarethe Sjostedt (Mirabella), 
Karl Terkal (Sandor Barinkay), Walter Berry (Graf Peter Homonay), Erich Kunz 
(Kalman Zsupan), Claude Heater (Conte Carnero), Kurt Equiluz (Oftakar and 
Pali), and Singverein der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Wien, Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orch., cond. Hollreiser. HMV ALP 1812-13; [S] ASD 394-5. 79s. 64. 

Although this is an enjoyable performance, and at many points a very good 
one, it does not supersede the Columbia set, issued in 1958 with Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf, Nicolai Gedda and Erika K6éth, and conducted by Ackermann. 
True, the Vienna Philharmonic take more naturally to the Strauss waltzes, 
polkas, etc., than the Philharmonia, but the latter had the benefit of Otto 
Ackermann’s conducting, which was livelier than Hollreiser’s. Schwarkopfs 
Saffi still remains one of the best things she has done on disc; Gucden 1s 
charming, but the voice not quite what it was. Terkal is a less finished singer 
than Gedda, and has a larger, if untidier voice. Kunz, who was Zsu)an on 
the Columbia set, is so again here—and he remains incomparable Both 
Rothenberger and Réssl-Majdan are first rate as Arsena and Czipra, indeed 
better than their Columbia counterparts; but Berry is not quite such a s nooth- 
singing Homonay as Hermann Prey. 
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Luci} di Lammermoor, Donizetti. Excerpts. Vol. 1: ‘Cruda, funesta smania’; 
‘Chi mi frena’; ‘Ardon gl’incensi’. Vol. 2: ‘Se tradirmi, tu potrai’; ‘Spargi 
dan iro pianto’; ‘Chi mi frena’; ‘Tu che a dio spiagasti’. With Lina Pagliughi 
(Luc 1), Maria Vinciguerra (Alisa), Giovanni Malipiero (Edgardo), Muzio 
Giov .gnoli (Arturo), Giuseppe Manacchini (Enrico), Luciano Neroni (Rai- 
mon 9), and chorus and orch. of Radiotelevisione Italiana, cond. Ugo Tansini. 
Cetr EPO 310 and 323. 14s. 7d. each. 

e Parlophone-Cetra pre-war Lucia with Pagliughi was long a favourite 
with :ollectors. Today with Callas’s and Sutherland’s Lucias still fresh in our 
minc ., it sounds rather dated, and strangely undramatic. These two 45s are 
odd! put together: the Mad Scene is divided up into two parts, one on each 
disc, and the Sextet appears on both of them—on EPO 310 it is correctly 
labeled ‘Chi mi frena?’ and the names of the six singers aré@ listed. On EPO 
0323 it is labelled ‘Chi mi frena in tal momento’ and only five singers are 
giver. Incidentally, why is the orchestra called that of Radiotelevisione 
Italiana, which was not in existence in the days when this opera was recorded? 
The organization was then called ELAR—Ente Italiana Audizione Radiofonica. 

H.D.R. 


Historical Records 


Der Rosenkavalier, Strauss (abridged version). With Lotte Lehmann (Mar- 
schallin), Maria Olszewska (Octavian), Elisabeth Schumann (Sophie), Aenne 
Michalsky (Marianne Leitmetzerin), Bella Paalen (Annina), Richard Mayr 
(Baron Ochs), Victor Madin (Faninal), Hermann Gallos (Valzacchi), Karl Ettl 
(Police Commissary), William Wernigk (Innkeeper), Vienna Opera Chorus, and 
Vienna Philharmonic Orch., cond. Heger. HMV COLH 110-111. 79s. 6d. 

Those who heard Lehmann, Schumann and Mayr in the many Rosen- 
kavalier performances of the inter-war years will be able to relive them again 
on listening to these records; but what of the younger, new generation of 
opera-goers? Will these records give them a good idea of ‘what all the fuss is 
about’? Was it right to say there will never be another Marschallin like 
Lehmann, another Ochs like Mayr and another Sophie like Schumann? We 
are already saying that Crecpin is the finest Marschallin since Lehmann; we 
know that under a firm conductor, Kurt Béhme’s Ochs is outstanding; and 
we find Anneliese Rothenberger’s Sophie adorable and irresistible. There 
have certainly been better Octavians than Olszweska’s — Lemnitz, Griimmer 
and the wonderful Jurinac. Let us rather judge each generation on its merits 
—compare, of course, one of the most fascinating and rewarding things one 
can do with a gramophone and score—but not be too dogmatic. 

We have here generous selections from Rosenkavalier—not, unfortunately, 
separated into bands on the discs, which makes for some odd joins. They are 
sung by four of the finest German singers of the 1920s and 1930s, and 
accompanied by the Vienna Philharmonic under Robert Heger, a good old- 
fashioned kapellmeister type of conductor. The voices are very well recorded, 
the orchestra less so; and, as was usual in those days, the orchestral level is 
toned down when the singers begin. Lehmann is wonderful in the monologue 
and the scene at the end of the first act; Schumann floats her top notes 
enchantingly and with the utmost ease; Olszewska, a mezzo-soprano Octavian, 
displays her lovely voice to advantage, but sings ‘Mariandel’ in the last act 
almost straight; and Mayr, approaching the end of a long career when he 
recorded this, sounds a middle-aged rather than a young roué. 

Gemm: Bellincioni. Operatic arias: Boito, ‘L’altra notte’ (Mefistofele); 
Giorda 10, ‘O grandi occhi lucenti’ (Fedora); Mascagni, ‘Voi lo sapete’ (Caval- 
leria R :sticana); Verdi, ‘Ah fors’ é lui’ (La Traviata). Olympus ORE 214, 


original Santuzza and Fedora, wife of the tenor Stagno, and one of 
popular and admired sopranos of her day, made only four records, 

: they all are. It is strange that this first real ‘verismo’ soprano did 

e a single Puccini role. She was called the ‘singing Duse’ by the 

and her Salome was said to have been so sensational that she was 

v ) sing it in Berlin. These four arias give us a very good idea of her 
voice a 1 dramatic abilities. It comes as something of a surprise to hear so 
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impassioned a Violetta in the days of Patti and Melba. She makes Margher a’s 
aria from Mefistofele very moving, and the Mascagni and Giordano items are 
sung with great intensity. 


Toti dal Monte. Operatic arias: Bellini, ‘Prendi, l’anel ti dono’ and, jth 
Tito Schipa, ‘Ah! non credea’ (La Sonnambula), ‘Casta diva’ (Norma); B zet, 
‘O dieu, Brahma’ (Les Pécheurs de Perles); Donizetti, ‘Par le rang et |’ pv- 
lence’ (La Fille du Régiment), ‘O luce di quest anima (Linda di Chamou :ix), 
‘Quel guardo il cavalier’ and, with Tito Schipa, “‘Tornami a dir’ (on 
Pasquale); Puccini, ‘Un bel di’ (Madama Butterfly); Thomas, ‘Je suis Ti ine’ 
(Mignon); Verdi, ‘Sul fil d’un soffio etesio’ (Falstaff). All in Italian, anc all, 
except the first two items, with orch. of La Scala, Milan, conds. Gh: >ne, 
Berretoni, Sabanjo, Nastrucci, Santini. HMV QALP 10089, 45s. Id. (Ob ain- 
able from dealers specializing in imports.) 

Other than the Norma which certainly did not suit her, and the Buticrfly 
about which there have always been divided opinions, these titles reprisent 
probably the best of Toti dal Monte, the last of the old-fashioned ‘divas’. The 
voice, small, crystal-clear and inclined to ‘whiteness’, may not be to everyone's 
liking, but her singing and phrasing are exquisite, especially in the Donizetti 
items. The elegant Schipa makes a welcome appearance in the two duets 


Augusto Scampini. Operatic arias and duets: Donizetti, ‘Al suon dell'arpe 
angelichi’ (Poliuto); Halévy, ‘Chi mi svela’ (La Juive); Meyerbeer, ‘O ciel, oi 
courez-vous?’ (Les Huguenots); Verdi, ‘La rivedro nell’estasi’ (Un Ballo in 
Maschera). All, except last item, with Cecilia David. Olympus ORE 213. 14s. 74. 
Until I played this disc, I had never heard the voice of Scampini, and 
indeed had only just heard of him from looking through old cast-lists. He 
reveals an exciting tenor voice and style, weli-suited to Meyerbeer and Halévy. 
It was interesting to hear his singing of the tenor music in the final duet from 
Poliuto so soon after the recent Scala performances with Franco Corelli. 
(See opera, February.) I know which I prefer. The tenor is joined by Cecilia 
David in three of the items; an impressive soprano. H.D.R. 


Book Reviews 





Edited by Dan H. 





Bernard Shaw. 





How to Become a Musical Critic. By 

Laurence. Hart-Davis, 25s. 
Critics are not as important as composers; but if they were, a new volume of 
hitherto uncollected Shavian writings on music would rival the discovery of a 
new Verdi or Wagner opera. Those who have tasted the intoxicating draughts 
of the four volumes of music criticism in Shaw’s Collected Edition will have 
their tongues out for this one. The book begins with some pieces from the 
early days, before Corno di Bassetto’s name was used, and goes right up to 
1950, with an article headed: ‘We sing better than our grandparents!’ | 
quote: ‘We are now idolizing the singers of sixty years ago . . . This does 
not impose on me: I have heard them . . . Heddle Nash is an Orpheus 
compared to the once famous Gayarré . . . Voice production in general is 
now immeasurably better than it was fifty years ago.’ But Shaw adds the 
qualification: “Where we fall short is in roulades, shakes, and gruppettos, 
which many of our singers simply cannot sing at all.’ 

Like the previous volumes, this one has a good deal about music criticism 
as well as of criticism; like them, it has many a reminder of Shaw’s other 
interests from vegetarianism to socialism. Nowhere else, however, do | 
remember him coming out so unequivocally —as unequivocally as Dent later 
did — for opera in English. ‘English is the only tongue capable of enlisting 
the sympathy of the Englishman. It . . . is our national tongue, and th:refore 
the only one which should be tolerated in our national opera houses.’ ‘his in 
1877! Shaw has a nice line in opera titles, referring to ‘The Valkyri: (Hun- 
nishly known as Die Walkiire)’ and ‘Figaro’s Wedding’. 

A catalogue of the delights of this book would range from a de! -iously 
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iron ‘depreciation’ of Mozart, through an appreciation of Maurel as Iago 
and . superb essay on Sullivan (‘Offenbach was Sullivan’s Venus as Mendels- 
sohr was his St Elizabeth’), to a tussle with Ernest Newman over Richard 
Stra: ss and Elektra. There is also a dressing-down of Sir Thomas Beecham 
over alterations in the music of Figaro and a suggestion that Elgar (one of 
Shav s heroes) would have conducted it better. But the most fascinating 
page, perhaps, are the considerable number devoted to Wagner and 
Wag ‘erism -—— Wagner’s music as being better for singers than Verdi’s, Wagner 
on « ‘nducting, the dead hand of scenic and other tradition at Bayreuth, the 
true neaning of The Ring (an echo of The Perfect Wagnerite here), and the 
obse vation that ‘Bayreuth does without singers of genius’. This last (1889) 
was meant rather as a compliment, indicating that British singers could be 
trained by Hans Richter to perform Wagner (in English, of course) as well as 
Bayrcuth’s. Nine years after this, it may be recalled, Richter indeed conducted 
the complete Ring in English at Covent Garden. 

tr Dan H. Laurence contributes an able introduction, supplies a rather 
inadequate biographical index, and commits one howler (‘Don Ottavio in 
Rigoletto’), but has generally put music-lovers deeply in his debt. I wish he 
had explained Shaw’s word, ‘ammoniaphone’. Can anyone? A.J. 


Opera Annual 7. Edited by Harold Rosenthal. John Calder (paper), 15s.; 
(cloth), 25s. 
This year you can buy Opera Annual in two formats at two prices, so Hail, 
Revolution (Paperback Dept.)— but not altogether bloodless, I fear. The 
annual has shrunk to pocket size, though happily it remains fat. I have been 
sent the paperback version, and can report that the back (paper, stout, glossy) 
is coming away rapidly from the book; more generous with the gum next 
time, please, Mr Calder. The paper for the pages is quite stout, too, but the 
print is none too black; the useful lists at the back are printed in extremely 
small type —I was able to peruse them, and discover heaps and heaps of 
misprints (Suchon’s Krutnava spelt three different ways on pp. 174-5), but 
only because I was sitting in brilliant sunshine at an altitude of 20,000 feet; 
joggling along in an underground train I found it much more difficult. I don’t 
suppose many people read these lists — they are really for reference — but I 
found myself doing so, and finding with interest that British musicians really 
are invading foreign opera companies (Margreta Elkins at Genoa, Adéle Leigh 
in Amsterdam, Patricia Johnson at Basle, Thomas Hemsley at Diisseldorf, 
A Dinner Engagement at Copenhagen, and Albert Herring all over the place. 
The prime topic in this Annual is Italian opera, in Paris (a dull historical 
piece), in London (Richard Bonynge full of nice anecdotes about prima-donnas 
of the past), in Germany (where a new passion for Italian opera and Italianate 
singing is growing up under the influence, Horst Koegler tells us, of English 
critics and OPERA in particular— can this really be true?), and of course in 
Italy. There is some interesting material about Verdi’s active part in the 
shaping of the libretto of // Trovatore, and about his projected King Lear; 
about other might-have-been operas, to texts by Maxim Gorky, in which 
Puccini was interested (Mosco Carner traces their influence on Turandot and 
Il Tabarro); about the Italy that Floria Tosca knew, a little bit of history and 
a lot about Sardou’s play. There’s an article about the San Carlo, one on 
Pizzet'i, and a profile of Italo Tajo. The New York and Belgian operatic 
seasors are recapitulated; these chapters are likely to interest regular readers 
rA least, because they’ve read about them already. A chapter summariz- 
= history of Bulgarian opera offers enlightenment for most of us, but I 
! ‘t dry and colourless reading. 

re are a good many photographs, mostly quite well reproduced (what 
| sets they have at the Met); my own favourites are in the obituary 
callous as this may appear — Bori with a forticollis, Marcella Craft 
hly fed up with Marguerite’s spinning-wheel, Herta Stolzenberg behold- 
ething nasty in the woodshed. There are some comic misprints in the 
ody of the book; misattributed scenes from Cav and Pag are simply 
; but I warm to ‘Professor Card [sic] Ebert’: and to the new character 

partie’ in Berg’s Lulu. W.S.M. 
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Opera Diary 


Katya Kabanova. Sadler's Wells, February 10 


A tragedy of provincial married life, made all the more poignant by 
the narrowness of respectable small-town society: this is the basis of 
Ostrovsky’s Russian play The Storm (to which, incidentally, Tchaikoy sky 
wrote an overture) and of the opera which Janacek based on it. he 
soloists in Katya Kabanova have a vocal line which is concerned \ ith 
heightening the emotion of natural, everyday speech. The apparent 
exception, the folk-like songs in the Garden Scene, is not an exception at 
all, for these are songs sung by the characters themselves (that is, ‘hey 
would be sung even if the whole drama were spoken) and they serve only 
to emphasize Janacek’s peculiar brand of operatic realism. 

The solo voices need above all to be dramatically powerful (powerful 
in character, not necessarily in volume) and dramatically flexible, giving 
a subtle, almost second-by-second variation of response as the spoken 
word does. It is this quality of flexibility which I missed in Amy Shuard's 
performance of Katya herself, that persecuted but guilt-ridden heroine 
At any rate until the last act with its big soliloquy before her suicide. 
Miss Shuard’s line sounded somewhat hard, unvaried, and unnatural, for 
all its sheer power of sound. One would have been ready, almost, to 
blame the music and to say that Janacek’s line is like a barbed-wire fence. 
at any rate in English—had not Marion Studholme been there to make 
every phrase of Janacek’s music sound as spontaneous and varied as 
though she were composing it on the spot. Barbara, Katya’s sister-in- 
law, is indeed one of those affectionate, uncomplicated girls whom Miss 
Studholme plays with such artistry. 

Kevin Miller sang well as Barbara’s lover; but for Katya’s lover. 
Boris, a voice is needed which will match Katya’s own in strength 
William McAlpine did not provide it. Nor did I find Rosina Raisbeck’s 
Kabanicha anything like so compelling as the odious tyrant that used to 
be revealed by Edith Coates. Dennis Arundell’s production, however. 
continues to convince, and so does Charles Mackerras’s conducting. 
Indeed, I doubt whether, even two or three years ago, the Sadler’s Wells 
Orchestra could have produced such good sound in this score with its 
tricky problems of balance. 

The text of the opera is a hard nut. Few would envy the task of 
Norman Tucker, the translator, in seeking to find natural-sounding 
English words for the musical phrases which Janacek fitted so closely to 
the Czech language. It must be said that certain parts of this English 
version need another shot. Katya’s ‘I always loved so dearly to g» to 
church’ is not really what anyone would naturally say—and it cx" not 
even be pleaded that it fits the Czech rhythm exactly, since it en: by 
substituting a three-note group for Jandcek’s four-note one. It lso 
seemed odd that Katya should exclaim ‘Oh, how I wish it were © ht’ 
when on the stage (though not in Mr Tucker’s printed libretto) | vas 
obviously night already. 

Katya Kabanova appears, even as now presented, a powerful « ¢ra. 
It could be more powerful still. iF 
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Carn en. Concert performance by Chelsea Opera Group, Oxford Town 
Hali February 12 

R aders are probably aware that the Carmen so magnificently put on 
disc »y Beecham is not identical with the Carmen given at the Opéra- 
Cor que on March 3, 1875, nor that with the Carmen of Bizet’s auto- 
grap . The major difference is that Carmen was intended as an opéra- 
com. ‘ue With spoken dialogue which was replaced, after Bizet’s death, by 
sung recitatives not of his composition (they were by his friend Ernest 
Guir ud, though this is not generally acknowledged). One whole number 
that vas included in the 1875 vocal score has since dropped out of circu- 
latio. (it is a charming piece in which Morales and the ehorus of soldiers 
watc: the eternal triangle in operation among the dréles de gens), and 
cuts or alterations have been made to almost every number in the score, 
some of them extensive. 

Maurits Sillem, a Dutch-born conductor with a bent for musicology, 
has {or years been trying to establish a definitive Urtext—not as easy as 
it may sound, since alterations by other hands have been pasted over 
some of the autograph pages, while other pages have been torn out (one 
of these is Carmen’s death). Some of his discoveries were incorporated 
in performances by the Carl Rosa company when he was one of their 
conductors a few years ago. Sillem, who is now on the opera staff at 
Covent Garden, gathered the Chelsea Opera Group together in February, 
and gave two concert performances in English of the Ur-Carmen, as Ur 
as he can at present make it, in Oxford and Cambridge. At this time, 
too, Boris Goldovsky was staging Sillem’s reconstruction in Boston, Mass. 
What I suspect the general public would have most appreciated was the 
scene for Morales and the soldiers, this being something entirely new ; 
but regretfully it was omitted to save time. 

Still, there was the changing of the guard, a piece for solo strings 
treating the Urchins’ chorus as a canon; this would grace any stage 
production of Carmen. And there was the very fine first bout in Don 
José’s duel with Escamillo. I wonder how many of the audience realized 
the great difference in the quarrel chorus, which has a new, marvellous 
climax as Carmen is led out from the factory (it was not, in the event, as 
well played at Oxford as I had hoped), and some extra choral parts. 
Some of the small alterations (for instance, where an orchestral chord 
punctuates one of Bizet’s recitatives on the second beat of the bar, and 
not as we usually hear it on the first beat) are musically advantageous, 
but are probably unnoticed by most of the lay public. The finale of the 
whole opera must inevitably seem stronger in this more extended form, 
with extra cries from the bull-ring off-stage, and a clinching moment 
when the dying Carmen sees again the cards that foretold her death— 
in the autograph only the beginning and end are shown, an intervening 
page t zing torn out, so Sillem has supplied it from the passage quoted, 
which s from the Card Trio. 

Sill n maintains that we can none of us appreciate the virtues or 
defects of the smaller changes until we have experienced them in the 
theatre over a series of performances. It is true that one performance is 
short ¢ :quaintance upon which to reject a version of Carmen that has 
sunk ii elf deep into the musical consciousness ; true also that every bar 
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of Carmen smells of the theatre so strongly that a concert performa ice 
is as margarine to butter (I can taste the difference). It was, howeve , a 
lively performance, in which some attempt was made at atmosphere, the 
chorus crowding on and off the platform, José approaching from >ff- 
stage as he sang ‘Dragons d’Alcala’, and so on. Monica Sinclair put 
immense spirit into the title-role, and acted a good deal within the < on. 
fined space available. Brychan Powell was vocally uncomfortabl as 
Don José, and Bernard Turgeon’s good attempt at Escamillo was ha idi- 
capped by a thick timbre of voice (on the following Sunday at Cambr.dge 
Peter Glossop took his place). Of the others, Richard Golding as Zu. jiga 
was particularly striking, a big, black bass voice well produced. 

The spoken dialogue is, I am sure, indispensable to a full apprecia:ion 
of Carmen. Some of Guiraud’s recitatives are almost word-for-word the 
same, but they are shorter and leave out the detail that makes characters 
of, for instance, Dancairo and Remendado, and explains who José and 
Micaéla are, and a multitude of other points that are mysterious. Covent 
Garden used to do spoken dialogue a few years ago, and eventually it 
became unpopular and was dropped, not because it is poor dialogue (it is 
not), but because it was ineffectively delivered. This is what a producer 
is for, and in an operatic repertory that is produced and not shovelled on 
it should be feasible to maintain pace and naturalness in the dialogue. 
When one reverts to Guiraud’s recitatives Carmen descends to more or 
less nonsensical charade-playing, and abandons the realism of Merimée 
which was also Bizet’s realism. Norman Tucker tells me that when 
Carmen is next done by Sadler’s Wells, spoken dialogue will certainly be 
used ; I believe that admirers of this wonderful opera would be grateful 


if the Wells were also to give a thought to some at least of the features 
of this Ur-Carmen. W.S.M. 


Don Giovanni. Royal Festival Hall, February 20 


The previous Philharmonia concert performance of Don Giovanni (in 
October, 1959) was conducted by Colin Davis, though the cast on that 
occasion was that which had been making a recording of the work with 
Carlo Maria Giulini—a recording reviewed elsewhere in this issue. Now 
we have just had Giulini conducting the work in public for the first time, 
with a different Donna Anna, Don Ottavio and Zerlina. Two things 
stood out, first that Don Giovanni suffers less from a concert perform- 
ance than does Le Nozze di Figaro, and secondly that Giulini’s predilec- 
tion for fast tempos in Mozart and his feeling for drama are far better 
suited to Don Giovanni. The contrast between the buffo and more serious 
sections of the work was thrown into sharp relief, and there was a sense 
of urgency and tension in the opera’s great ensembles. 

The three women were wonderfully matched. Elisabeth Griimmer’s 
Donna Anna is well-known. Today it is more firmly sung than ever: the 
voice has now grown to almost heroic proportions, but can still produce 
exquisite soft notes when required. Mme Griimmer sang the role with 
great intensity, making ‘Or sai chi l’onore’ a drama in itself, and ‘Non mi 
dir’ a thing of great beauty. She has been absent from London fr too 
long, and one longs to hear her again at Covent Garden in M »zart, 
Strauss or Wagner. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf was singing over a 1eavy 
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cold but, truth to tell, made a far greater effect as Donna Elvira than she 
had he previous week as the Countess. Without the help of stage or 
cost’ me she created the character of Elvira in terms of sound. Mirella 
Frer , who had rather disappointed at Glyndebourne, sang a _heart- 
war! ing and lovable Zerlina. Here is a young Italian who really can sing 
Moz .rt, and who clearly feels the music she sings. She will go far. 


Everhard Wachter has refined his Don Giovanni since we first heard 
it. ..e was less the bully and more the charmer; the Serenade was a 
high y effective piece of singing. Giuseppe Taddei repeated his well- 
rounjed and amusing Leporello, Gottlob Frick his black-voiced and 
sonc‘ous Commendatore, and Piero Cappuccilli his well-sung Masetto. 
Erns. Haefliger’s Don Ottavio was more notable for its good musical 
inter:tions than its vocal execution. H.DR. 


Eugene Onegin. Sadler's Wells, February 21 


Eugene Onegin lends itself to production on the largest opera stages, 
for instance the Bolshoi’s, but the intimate presentation adopted at 
Sadler's Wells has always had its peculiar power of illusion. The power 
holds still. In this season’s revival (with production rehearsed by John 
Donaldson) the conspicuous feature is the Tatyana of Ava June. On the 
first night, though not all her notes were musically quite secure, she sang 
with full power throughout her range, with a clarity of diction outstand- 
ing even by Sadler’s Wells standards, and with a dramatic insight clearly 
differentiating the innocent country girl of the opening scenes from the 
woman who has come to be an adornment of fashionable St Petersburg. 


Tatyana’s seriousness should be set in relief by the light-heartedness of 
Olga, and this light-heartedness I failed to find in Maureen Guy’s singing, 
musically accomplished though it was. Peter Glossop as Onegin began 
with a stiffness which did not seem to be that of Onegin himself, but 
later rose to a forceful, well-sung presentation (not, for me, quite as 
sharp-edged as Frederick Sharp used to give). William McAlpine as 
Lensky was too often tight-voiced, but his big aria before the duel came 
off well. Anna Pollak’s Larina and Olwen Price’s Nurse were, as of old, 
splendidly judged and splendidly matched characterizations. 

More warmth can be brought out of Tchaikovsky’s emotional orches- 
tral melodies than Warwick Braithwaite apparently found in them. 
Mr Braithwaite must also be held responsible for the dismally slow tempo 
set for Gremin’s aria (competently sung by Donald McIntyre, deputizing 
for the indisposed Harold Blackburn). The chorus sang their important 
part well. In sum, not as good a performance of Eugene Onegin as 
Sadler's Wells has sometimes staged in the past, but still a beguiling 
contri>ution to London’s opera repertory. AJ. 


Fideli ». Covent Garden, February 24 


I hve never subscribed to the opinion that Fidelio is a bad opera and 
bad t eatre. In any case it would scarcely seem to make sense that a 
work .omposed by a man who supposedly could not write for the voice 
or sta e should have remained in the repertory for more than a hundred 
and fi -y years, should have been the favourite work of many conductors, 
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and should be the opera in which many celebrated singers have sc: red 
the greatest triumphs of their careers. If any of the audience were till 
of this opinion before the evening got under way, they must surely | ave 
left the theatre completely convinced that Fidelio is a great opera, st. ge. 
worthy, singable and one which, as the late Richard Capell once wi ote, 
‘makes most other operas seem shabby by comparison’. Certainly in our 
day the parallel between Pizarro and his political prisoners with the 
political tyrants of the last thirty years and the concentration ca: ps, 
makes the whole drama more than plausible. And when the noble music 
was performed with such sincerity as this, who could remain unmovec? 
The wonderful thing about Otto Klemperer’s conducting is that one is 
never conscious of it; it never gets between the music and the listener. 
Klemperer never seems to be imposing his reading of the score on his 
players or singers; we may talk of Klemperer’s Beethoven, but what we 
hear is Beethoven. The miraculous score was slowly (not too slowly, as 
some felt) and inevitably unfolded ; we were caught up in its beauties, its 
drama, its universal greatness. Looking back, one can remember subtle 
details of phrasing, beautiful orchestral playing—but at the moment of 
hearing them in the opera house, one did not really notice them, because 
they were expected and inevitable. Klemperer’s conduct of the score, 
concept of the opera if you like, was communicated to all who were 
participating in it on both sides of the footlights. Of course in retrospect 
as -. Q) os Pi one realizes that there were some 
es ee 7 aS ere untidy moments in the first act; 
and Goutied Frick as Reece that - Prisoners’ chorus did not 
quite come off; that Sena Jurinac 
was, on the first night, palpably and 
understandably nervous, especially 
in ‘Abscheulicher’-—but all these 
details are of little account when 
one looks at the canvas as a whole. 


Klemperer was also responsible 
for the production of the work, 
assisted by Christopher West (an 
unenviable task). This was a big, 
old-fashioned kind of production— 
it was not stylized, and seemed 
absolutely right at nearly every 
point, except perhaps the sudden 
rush of the chorus down-stage for 
the finale. One remembers zrate- 
fully the quartet in the firs: act, 
with Jacquino not makin: his 
entrance into the room unti’ just 
before his first phrase, and + and- 
ing at the back surveying the cene 
and summing it all up (I unde. ‘and 
that this is what Franz Scha’. did 
in his famous Vienna product :n of 
1927); the effective curtain f. the 
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The Queen Mother at ‘Fidelio’ 
talking to Otto Klemperer with members of the cast 
and his daughter and (r.) Lord Drogheda 


first act; the credibility of the scene where Leonore confronts Pizarro in 
the dungeon—a scene that often in other productions brings a smile to 
the listener at quite the wrong moment; and indeed a hundred and one 
other little details. Then there was Christopher West’s excellent lighting, 
which was never too dull to obscure the faces of the singers, and which 
in the final scene was truly brilliant. The sets and costumes of Hainer 
Hill were replicas of those he designed for the Berlin State Opera a few 
years ago, but were none the less striking and effective. 

As is known, this was Sena Jurinac’s first Leonore on any stage. This 
artist is not a good first-night performer, and the first act did not find her 
relaxed or at her best until the scene with Rocco, after the Prisoners’ 
chorus. In the second act however she was little short of magnificent. 
Womanly, noble, sincere, moving, are all over-worked adjectives, yet 
Jurinac’s Leonore was all these things, and something more—a real live 
person. Mme Jurinac does not claim to be a dramatic soprano, but there 
is no valid reason why Leonore should be sung by the Briinnhiide or 
Elektra type of voice. Lotte Lehmann did not sing Leonore until 1927, 
and she never went any further than Sieglinde in Wagner—and Malibran 
can hardly have been a dramatic soprano in our sense. Indeed, much of 
Leoncre’s music benefits from being sung by a warm, lyric voice. Know- 
ing how Jurinec improves from performance to performance, one looks 
forwe d to hearing her Leonore again. 

Jo: Vickers was in splendid form ; his Florestan was sung with burning 
inten: ‘y and generous tone. His voice is now certainly heavier and more 
dram ‘ic than when we first heard him, but is always used to serve the 
ends f music. Gottiob Frick’s richly human Rocco hardly seemed the 
same -erson I had heard or seen in Milan recently—he was in far better 
voice iere, and provided one of the evening’s great pleasures. Hans 
Hotte too, sounded rather more at his ease here than at La Scala. His 
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(Above, l. to r.) The Quartet: Gottlob Frick (Rocco), Sena Jurinac (Leonore), 
Elsie Morison (Marzelline), John Dobson (Jacquino) 


(Opposite) The Prisoners’ Chorus 


FIDELIO 


Opera in two acts by Beethoven; libretto by Josef Sonnleithner and G. F. Treitschke 
after J. N. Bouilly’s libretto, Léonore, ou l’ Amour Conjugal. Producer, Otto Klemperer, 
assisted by Christopher West; scenery and costumes by Hainer Hill; lighting by 
Ch istopher West. First performance of new production at the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, February 24, 1961. 


Le: .0re : due ok bes : ... Sena Jurinac 
Fic estan Wi ‘ a bun : ; ... Jon Vickers 
Piz rro ba : pa oe one ... Hans Hotter 
Ro -o aR on sis oe ‘ : Gottlob Frick 
Me -elline he ean out ens on ‘en Elsie Morison 
Jac sino ne ; ; é bee ‘ ei ... John Dobson 
De Fernando Ne = ec oe we ; = Forbes Robinson 
Fi Prisoner ... wm oe. een so a els a ... Joseph Ward 
Se .d Prisoner jai ia ies ini és F a Victor Godfrey 


Conductor: Otto Klemperer 








Pizarro was a spine-tingling characterization, almost too realistic ; but he 
high tessitura of the role sounded a bit of a strain for him. For E sie 
Morison’s endearing and charmingly sung Marzelline and John Dobsc n’s 
attractive Jacquino I have nothing but the highest praise; and Foi des 
Robinson, looking mightly impressive in the splendid costume desig 1ed 
for him as Don Fernando, sang his small but important contributio: to 
the closing scene with the artistry we have now come to expect from | im. 
Finally one was glad to hear the lines of the two solo prisoners so ell 
delivered by two of the company’s young singers, Joseph Ward ind 
Victor Godfrey. The chorus and extra chorus sang magnificently in the 
final scene, as if their very lives depended on it—they probably did ; ind 
the orchestra has seldom, if ever, played as well. 

In the circumstances why cavil at the inclusion of the Leonore N >. 3 
overture? In any case on this occasion the final scene did not sounc an 
anti-climax after it. It is interesting to note that at all the London 
performances of Fidelio conducted by Michael Costa both at Covent 
Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatre last century, the Leonore No. 3 was 
played between Acts 1 and 2. Even when Mahler conducted the work in 
London in 1892, that was where the overture was played, though of 
course we know he placed it between the two scenes of the last act in 
Vienna and elsewhere. I assume the first time it was played at that point 
in a London performance was under Bruno Walter at Covent Garden in 
1927. Incidentally, I recollect having once read that Otto Nicolai inserted 
the Leonore No. 3 overture into Fidelio when he conducted at the Vienna 
Opera in the 1840s. 

In sum, then, a very great evening, and one about which we will talk 
to our grandchildren. We could do with more wholly integrated per- 
formances like this—not too often, though, for then we would be inclined 
to take them for granted, and that we must never do. H.D.R. 


Madama Butterfly. Covent Garden, March 3 

Of all the Commonwealth voices which have come to our aid since 
the war, none (save that of Joan Sutherland, and she doesn’t compete in 
this sphere) have had more lustre and sheer beauty of tone than that of 
the Australian soprano Marie Collier. This was her first Butterfly (an 
immensely much more heavy and demanding role merely in terms of 
stamina than people often presume)—her first, that is, in the big house 
where once Destinn set the standard. Miss Collier has sung it in English 
at Sadler's Wells (and has even recorded some excerpts from that produc- 
tion) and had also sung it in Italian with the Covent Garden company 
on tour, but this was the well-deserved promotion and climax. 

In the event she produced an admittedly limited Butterfly, but one 
which was full of excellent things as far as it went—and it does not yet 
run to subtleties, quick changes of mood, the tragic note, the heroically 
held back ‘tears in the voice’. A phrase here and there proclaimed that it 
might turn into a really magnificent assumption one fine day. . . . %ut it 
is one thing to bring down the house with Musetta, another to hoid the 
focus of the drama by the hour, with never a moment ‘off’. All in ll, if 
a conventional success only, it was a real success. The voice expresses 2 
warm personality ; Miss Collier can act and has presence, indeed s ature 
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and ‘eyes’, though the last two attributes are not always a help and may 
eve’ be a handicap in this role. I think she ought not to do it too often 
as et; she must not tire a splendid voice, and Butterfly is tiring, no 
dou xt of it; by the time the Flower Duet had been reached, I thought I 
detc sted some flagging. Moreover, neither full voice nor half-voice were 
reac y to do ali the singer wanted. But the ‘follow-through’ (golf term) is 
ther >. It was not, a year ago. 

\/ith her were the Canadian baritone Louis Quilico, also a likable 
arti t with a lovely voice and some presence (which could be developed 
by « good, thoughtful producer); Charles Craig, a stout-hearted and 
unt “ing Pinkerton (who had been singing the role in English at the other 
end of England less than twenty-four hours previously) ; David Ward as 
the Bonze, David Tree as Goro, Josephine Veasey as Suzuki. All were 
exccllent. Bryan Balkwill conducted, sometimes going slow to danger 
poirit (it seemed to me), not harrying the singers in matters of tempo but 
incliaing to swamp them here and there. The production needs an over- 
haul: the subtle lighting of Helpmann’s original version is all agley now 
and the late Sophie Fedorovitch’s wisteria trellises are beginning to look 
grubby. Still, it all represents a pretty high standard. P.H.-W. 


Ariadne on Naxos. Sadler’s Wells, March 7 


The eighth and last performance of the season, as was to be expected, 
was in some respects an improvement on the first night. Obviously per- 
formers were more ‘in their roles’, and sang and acted with more assur- 
ance; in addition Charles Craig and Bettina Jonic, for whom there had 
been last-minute replacements on the first night, were on hand; and the 
audience seemed warmer and more enthusiastic. 

If I write first about Elizabeth Fretwell rather than those singers I was 
hearing for the first time, it is because this Australian soprano, whom 
DS.-T. commended last month for ‘a very promising performance’, sang 
as | have never heard her before—truly magnificently. The voice sounded 
fresh and beautiful, and she poured it forth in a stream of golden sound. 
She looked radiant, and I can think of no post-war Ariadne I have heard 
who has sung this music so well (probably only Leonie Rysanek, whom I 
have not heard in the role, can surpass her). I hope Mr Solti will hear 
this soprano, and consider her for something at our larger opera house. 

Bettina Jonic makes an attractive stage figure as the Composer. Her 
stance, however, is too feminine, and although the voice itself has con- 
siderable merits, including a rich lower register, much of her singing was 
uncertain as to intonation. Charles Craig has still not fully recovered 
from the indisposition that seems to have dogged him for much of the 
season, but he sang with a generous tone. 

June Bronhill’s Zerbinetta has improved, and D.S.-T. will be happy to 
larn that she sang the great aria with far more beauty of voice than she 
previcusly displayed, as well as with great technical aplomb. The trio of 
Nym) hs was not always in tune, but one noticed the rich voice of 
Maur en Guy. Colin Davis seems too inclined to dot the i’s and cross 
the t’ in conducting this score, and his rhythm is so tight that some of 
the le vely Strauss melodies do not expand as they should. A little subtle 
mbat’ would not come amiss either. H.D.R. 
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Halka. University College, London, February 9 


It seems incredible that Moniuszko’s Halka — Poland’s national opera as 
Erkel’s Bank Ban is Hungary’s, and The Bartered Bride Czechoslovakia ;— 
should have had to wait so long for a performance in this country. It was 
composed in 1846, the time of Tannhduser and Macbeth; and — for t..ose 
who keep Loewenberg’s Annals of Opera up to date — had its first perfc rm- 
ance here on February 8. 


Everybody has heard about it, and nobody here has heard it — or h:ard 
more than those excerpts on the Deutsche Grammophon record. It ‘s a 
romantic opera with a colourful local setting. The plot — somewhere between 
La Vida Breve and the first act of Giselle — has not quite enough developr:ient 
to fill out the four acts, but there is such richness of full-blooded, singing 
melody that one is not bored for a moment. The harmonic idiom is that of 
German Romanticism, and most of the dramatic passages find their inspiration 
there too, though there are several Polish set-pieces of high attractiveness, and 
a preponderance of Polish rhythms. For three acts the stream of melody is 
unfailing, and the forms are never stiff: arias turn into ensembles, solos into 
trios or choruses. It is all colourful and vital. One understands well why it 
holds the Polish stage— but not why no one has ever thought of doing it 
here before. The only falling-off is at the end, where Moniuszko cannot rely 
on local colour to back him, but must write a full tragic scena for his heroine, 
before she leaps into the ravine. In the matter of timing suicide — always 
tricky, as in Katya Kabanova— the composer miscalculates; it needs the skill 
of a Puccini (as in Tosca and Butterfly) to know just what to write between a 
heroine’s death and the final curtain. 


The University College Music Society (who in the past have brought us 
such uncommon operatic pleasures as Don Procopio, The Devil and Kate and 
Beatrice and Benedict) do as well as ever by Halka. In general the perform- 
ance, though not aspiring beyond an amateur level (and not strengthened, as 
say the John Lewis ones are, by the engagement of a well-known professional 
producer) gave a very clear idea of the opera. Anthony Addison secured 
lively playing from his undergraduate orchestra and keen singing from his 
chorus (the choruses are particularly important). Dances were provided by the 
Polish Y.M.C.A. And in particular, in the title role we heard a soprano of 
truly remarkable promise, Jennifer Cox. She has a full, well-projected soprano 
allied to a natural dramatic sense. She carried a score (for she was deputizing 
in the role at short notice), and in a strange way this hardly seemed to detract 
from the power and interest of her performance. A.P. 


In the Provinces 


Woolverstone Hall, near Ipswich. At this boarding grammar school run by 
the London County Council, opera production has already become something 
of a tradition. The first attempt beyond Gilbert and Sullivan was Britien’s 
Let’s Make an Opera! (April 1959) in which the composer took a kindly 
interest, describing the performance which he attended as ‘of a freshness which 
many a professioral company might envy’. The Magic Flute in March 1% 
was the next production, and much appreciated it was. When Der Freischiitz 
was announced for last December, some 100 boys out of 350 in the school 
came forward to take part. This production had great success and used, ‘s in 
The Magic Flute, an orchestra consisting of boys, local musicians, and «ome 
musicians from London. Most of the female roles in these productions »ave 
been filled by girls from the Ipswich High School. 


The L.S. Opera Group, under the direction of Colin Sherratt and 

Kingsley, recently gave concert performances with piano of Cosi fan tu 
Oxford and Cambridge, and of Madame Butterfly at Epsom and Camb 
Singers included Jean Buck, Marion Loder, Edward Byles and Ronald Firn 
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Readers’ Letters 


ncial Opera 


extremely interested to read of Lord Harewood’s suggestion that an 
house should be built in Edinburgh. There is no doubt that the lack 
eatres suitable for presentation of large-scale opera with a full-size 
stra is acute not only in Edinburgh but all over Britain, and anyone who 
ersuade a Local Authority and other benefactors to provide the money 
ild deserves our highest praise. The ideal future situation is obviously 
pera house in each of our major cities with a permanent company 
ished in each. This will certainly not occur for many years, but it is 
ntirely beyond the bounds of possibility and must be the ultimate aim 
nly of those of us who live in the provinces but of Londoners as well. 
Incr.ased opportunities in the provinces will obviously immeasurably improve 
stancards at Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells. 


/lmost every week heartening signs of increased interest in opera occur, 
and the success of Sadler’s Wells’s two companies is probably the best news 
of ail. I think that the time is not too far ahead when there will be at least 
one permanent opera company with its own orchestra outside London. 
Possibly a company could be shared by two or more cities, which would 
enormously increase administrative difficulties but might also double the 
potential audience and increase the income. What I am suggesting is that an 
opera company should come first and an opera house second. 


The company would at first have to use an existing theatre with all its 
difficulties though perhaps after certain alterations, for example to increase the 
size of the orchestra pit. improve the lighting and provide a rehearsal and 
storage space in another building. Naturally the expense, both initially and 
subsequently, would be appalling and probably the Arts Council would have to 
provide the bulk. I do think, though, that if such an experiment were successful 
and reasonable-sized audiences were captured, it would be easier firstly to 
repeat it at other centres and secondly to encourage the building of opera 
houses later. Like the Army, public bodies are keen to ‘reinforce success’ and 
a City Planning Authority would be far more likely to include an opera house 
in its development plan if there was already in existence a flourishing opera 
company making do in an old theatre. 


While all opera-lovers owe a tremendous debt to Lord Harewood (and I 
look forward to his influence at the Edinburgh Festival) I wonder if your 
readers agree with me that there is a greater need for a permanent provincial 
opera company than for a new opera house for the Edinburgh Festival. 


A. I. BOTTOMLEY, Ilkley, Yorks. 


Lord Harewood replies: Edinburgh is a festival city, like Salzburg. Its claim 
to leadership in its field cannot any longer be sustained without an opera 
house where large-scale opera can be performed — that is to say, with stage 
facilities, orchestra pit, and auditorium on a sufficient scale to allow for first- 
class presentation. Edinburgh has a charming theatre, ideally suited to Mozart 
productions on a Glyndebourne scale—— Glyndebourne has done marvellous 
work there in the past and will, I hope, in the future— but anyone who 
heard Tristan, Salome, Wozzeck or even the Swedish Rigoletto there will 
know that sound on the scale envisaged by the composers of these operas 
simply will not fit into the auditorium of the King’s Theatre without dis- 
comfert to the listener. 


As a private individual, as an opera-lover, and as a whole-hearted supporter 
of th work of Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, I know that more opera 
comp: aies are essential to the musical well-being of the country. As a keen 
memt r of the Edinburgh Festival audience in the past and as the present 
Artist - Director of the Festival, I know that Edinburgh must have a full-scale 
opera 10use. I cannot see that the provision of the one precludes the other; 
Thop: it will not. 
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Unfamiliar Rossini 


May I draw your attention to an omission in the short report tat 
appeared in your December issue of the autumn season at the Teatro di Cx rte 
del Palazzo Reale di Napoli. In addition to the two works mentioned, tl 2re 
were also two performances of Rossini’s comic two-act opera La Gazzett — 
probably the first production of the work since 1816. The score was re- 
discovered three years ago in the library of the Conservatorio di S. Pic tro 
a Majella in Naples. 

I was fortunate to attend the second performance on September 29, and 
was fascinated by the overture, which Rossini used almost unchanged for 
La Cenerentola. The action of the opera, which is full of sparkling ind 
tuneful music, revolves round the advertisement that appears in a Neapolitan 
newspaper, in which a rich merchant seeks a husband for his daughter. The 
leading roles were sung by Angelica Tuccari, Agostino Lazzari and Italo Tajo; 


and the conductor was Franco Caracciolo. 
W. HARMELIN, London W.2 


Otto Klemperer 


I have just received the February issue of OPERA and would like to send 
you some remarks to the article on Klemperer and his operatic career. 

As one of those old-timers who had in his younger days the good fortune 
to witness the ‘golden period’ of the Kroll-Oper of Berlin 1927-1931 during 
the régime of Otto Klemperer, as one of his ardent followers in the gallery, 
I feel bound to add a few comments, and also to correct a few errors. 


(a) The name of the soprano in his Cologne time was Wanda Achsel, later 
of the Vienna State Opera. 


¢b) George Szell was never a member of the Klemperer clan at the Kroll- 
Oper, nor were the singers Marcel Wittrisch, Herbert Janssen, Friedrich 
Schorr (apart from a few isolated appearances as Dutchman or Hans 
Heiling) and Anny Helm; the latter was a member of the Stidtische 
Oper with Bruno Walter, all the others with conductor Szell were 
belonging to the Linden Opera. 

But among the singers of Klemperer who always was looking less 
for bel canto singers but for actor-singers the remarkable soprano 
Moje Forbach and the charming soubrette Tilly de Garmo (wife of 
Fritz Zweig) should find mention, as well as the excellent lyric baritone 
Karl Hammes. 


Looking through my programmes of that time which I succeeded to 
save from Germany, I find that apart from those operas mentioned in 
your article he conducted in Berlin Nozze di Figaro (with Delia 
Reinhardt as Countess) in 1932 and Salome (with Rose Pauly). 


What makes that remarkable short period operatic high time so unforgettable 
to all who followed it from that first Fidelio in November 1927 right up to 
the end when at the last night Nozze di Figaro saw all the faithful in deep 
emotion, some even to the point of tears in the eyes—at the end of that 
performance all the singers of the ensemble with conductors and stagehands 
assembled on the stage, spontaneous speeches were heard and we all {new 
that the closing up of the Kroll, or as we called it the Klemperer Opera. was 
one of the first signs of the imminent Nazi régime — that was the parti ular 
spirit of work in rehearsal and performance. When once somebody will vrite 
the history of the Klemperer Opera, he will not forget the eminent mer''s of 
that great and so modest musician Alexander von Zemlinsky and of Fritz 
Zweig, those two faithful and loyal helpers of Klemperer. From a Dead | ouse 
(Janacek), the three Puccini one-act operas Louise, Milhaud and Rave _ the 
highly interesting Tales of Hoffmann—those were performances we lived with, 
and they, as well as the artists, remain unforgotten. 


ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN, Tel-Aviv, Is: ‘el 
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(BEECHAM —continued from page 239) 


My olleagues at the time were Percy Pitt and Julius Harrison. In May 
we ave a season in Manchester, and on Beecham’s instructions | 
rehe rsed the tenors and basses of Boris Godunov in a large saloon-car 
enr ute! 

A ter six weeks in the north we returned to the Aldwych Theatre in 
Lon on, a season which Beecham opened with Otello. In his final 
curt: in speech he said: ‘Thirty weeks of opera so far, with a war going 
on, nd more to come before the year ends.’ I always remember the 
Ald\.ych, because of the rehearsal conferences held~each day over the 
long bar of the Aldwych Hotel — Baylis’s headquarters — like Mont- 
gomery’s caravan. 1917 proved a crowded year. London, Birmingham, 
Manchester and again London, an autumn season opening with Ivan the 
Terr:ble conducted by my father at Beecham’s invitation. More crowded 
was 1918 when, headed by, and always in the company of, our indomit- 
able boss, the Beecham Opera Company took Blackpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Leeds, Manchester, London (Drury Lane), Birmingham and 
Bradford in its stride. 

The year 1919 saw the resumption of Covent Garden’s Grand Season, 
and Beecham put on a run of La Fille de Madame Angot as a summer 
venture at Drury Lane. It was a disappointing season, despite a lavish 
production. I conducted nightly, so it was a relief when we went to 
Covent Garden in the autumn, when I conducted an English version of 
Stravinsky’s The Nightingale, this being my last contact with Thomas at 
the old theatre. Twelve summers later he gave a Lyceum season with a 
Russian company. One morning a familiar voice came over the tele- 
phone: ‘I can’t conduct Sadko tomorrow night. Would you care to do 
it for me —in Russian, of course?’ I promised, and — quixotically — 
Beecham came to hear it! 


‘sHertogenbosch, Holland, the Eighth International Singing Competition fo 
singers born after December 31, 1927, will be held from September 2 to 6. 
Full details from: Hétel de Ville, ’s-Hertogenbosch, Holland. (Jury will 
include Roy Henderson, Julius Patzak, Héléne Bouvier, Gerhard Hiisch and 
Frans Vroons.) 

(Details of the Sofia and Toulouse competitions were published in the January 
OPERA, page 46). 


WANTS AND DISPOSALS 


Charge for readers’ classified advertisements (Wants and Disposals only) 6d per word (name 
and adiress counted as part of the advertisement). Box numbers 2s extra. Wording together 
with renittance should be received on or before 6th of month preceding date of publication. 
Send tc The Advertisement Manager, opeRA, 2 Breams Buildings, London E.C.4. 


FOR S\LE, OPERAS July 1951 to date in- ping. Suite 7-A, 301 East 38th Street, New 
cludin. indices, but excluding Dec. *59 and York 16. 
April 50. Box O.2, Advertising Department, F > : 
— OR SALE, preferably as whole, collection 
Opera 2 Breams Buildings, London E.C.4. of COVENT GARDEN Opera Programmes 
from 1899-1939 (about 170), bulk between 
COMP! =<TE PINZA RECORDINGS includ- 1910-1937. Offers. Box O.1, Advertisement 
ing so .e ‘off the air’ performances, highest Department, Opera, 2 Breams Buildings, 
bidder over $500.00 plus postage and ship- Lendon E.C.4. 
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Questions and Answers 


Would you be kind enough to furnish some biographical details of Ad: ana 
Guerrini and Luigi Infantino?—Gerhard Han, Buenos Aires. 

Adriana Guerrini was born in Florence in 1912. She studied in R>me 
and in 1935 won the first soprano prize in the annual international sir zing 
competition held at Florence. Her début was in 1940 in the title role of 
Mascagni’s /ris. In the 1940s she became one of the leading sopranos ait the 
San Carlo, Naples, being especially popular in Verdi and Puccini. She -ang 
at La Scala after the war as the Marschallin, in Giordano’s Siberia and as 
Leonora in // Trovatore. Recently she added Turandot to her repertory which 
consists of more than fifty roles. 

Luigi Infantino was born in Sicily and made his début at Parma in 1943, 
Like Guerrini, he was extremely popular immediately after the war, especially 
at Naples, where he sang, among other roles, Almaviva, Nemorino, Fritz, 
Elvino, Edgardo, as well as Verdi and Puccini parts. He made his London 
début at Covent Garden in 1946 with the San Carlo Company from Naples, 
aud also sang at the Stoll Theatre with the New London Opera Company in 
the summer of 1949. He appeared with the New York City Opera Company 
in 1947, and has also been heard at La Scala and other leading Italian theatres. 


Summer Festivals, 1961—Further Details 


Florence, May 6 to early June 

Don Carlos, May 6, 9, 12, 14, with Consuelo Rubio, Oralia Dominguez, Joio Gibin, Mario 
Zanasi, Miroslav Cangalovic, Paolo Washington; conductor, Vittorio Gui; producer, Herbert 
Graf 

Arabella, May 13, 16, 18 

The Merchant of Venice (Castelnuovo-Tedesco — premiére), May 25, 27 

Lohengrin, June 28, 30, July 1, 3 

L’ Assassinio nella Cattedrale (Pizzetti) 


Holland, June 25 to July 15 

Le Nozze di Figaro, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Claire Watson, Graziella Sciutti, Teresa 
Berganza, Stefania Malagi, Mimi Aarden, Hermann Prey, Giuseppe Taddei, Joseph Rouleau, 
Frans Vroons; conductor, Carlo Maria Giulini; producer, Maurice Sarrazin; designer, Antoni 
Clavé 

Cardillac (Hindemith— original version), by the Wuppertal Opera; conductor, Hans Georg 
Ratjen; producer, Georg Reinhardt 

Benvenuto Cellini (Berlioz); conductor, Alexander Krannhals 

Simone Boccanegra; conductor and producer, Antal Dorati 

Turandot: conductor, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 
All three to be given by the Netherlands Opera. Singers to include Cora Canne Meijer, 
Gerrie de Groot, Marijke van der Lugt, Antoinette Tiemessen; Bruno Bartoli, Guus Hoek- 
mann, Hans Kaart, Aurelio Oppicelli, Ugo Trama 
The Festival will also include Rossini’s Petite Messe Solennelle, with Mirella Freni and Ugo 
Trama, conductor Felix de Nobel, and Schoenberg's Die Jakobsleiter (first performance after 
the Vienna premiére of June 16), conductor Rafael Kubelik 


Spoleto, Festival of Two Worlds, June 15 to July 16 

Vanessa (Barber; Italian premiére), with Ivana Tosini; conductor, Werner Torkanowsky 
ducer, Gian-Carlo Menotti, who wrote the libretto, and is also the festival's artistic d 

Salome; conductor, Thomas Schippers; producer, Luchino Visconti 





Translations: pp 243-4 Sgra Barzetti; 256-7 Anne Ross 

Photographs: cover and pp 232 (centre), 233 (r and 1), 271-4 Houston Rogers; 227 Baue 
Rothok; 239 Covent Garden archives; 243-4 Piccagliani; 246 Scafidi; 247-51 Mélanco: 
Hausmann; 253 Wolle; 255 Betz; 260 Teatro S. Carlos, Lisbon 


OPERA published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Magazines and Publications 
Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (Inlan 
Foreign) for twelve issues, plus the special Festival number, and the annual Index; ‘ 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post 3s. Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, London, 
Tel. TUDor 4415. Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Building, London, 
(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Carlton Press Ltd., Chesham. 
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0 ERATIC 
R =<CORD 
B.ARGAINS 


Some of the finest operatic 
singing on record is still con- 
fined to pre-L.P. days. Many of 
these famous 78’s are to be 
found at The Gramophone 
Exchange either in singles or 
complete operas. These are being 
sold for 2/- to 3/- per record. 


At The Gramophone Exchange 
you will also find a magnificent 
range of the great singers of the 
Golden Age—real collectors’ 
items. Records by Caruso, Battis- 
tini, Destinn, Amato, Calvé 
Martinelli, Melba and De Luca, 
Tamagno, etc., etc. 


Come and see us. Customers who 
want to browse are always 


welcome. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE LTD. 


80/82 Wardour St., London, W.! 


Te'ephone : GERrard 5313 


WE ARE OPEN: 


Mor. to Wed. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


ursdays 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
‘ridays 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
turdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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**LOTION MUSIC” 


“You should hear that lotion music—it makes 
you think of things you never knew you knew!"’ 
Thus Bernard Miles in the Urfassung of his 
hilarious monologue, The Truth about Tristan. 
Wagner, as we all know, has always been a 
popular target for humorists; we laugh with 
them, but the next morning still finds us 
queueing for the Ring. Queue tickets will not, 
however, be required for Decca’s magnificent 
new stereo recording of Tristan, starring Birgit 
Nilsson and Fritz Uhl, with the glorious Vienna 
Philharmonic under Solti. 


At our pleasant Queensway Studio you can, 
heat excerpts from this splendid performance 
and, at the same time, find out how marvellously 
stereo enhances the pleasure we derive from 
listening to records in our homes. You will 
discover that good stereo need be neither 
expensive nor awkward to accommodate: on the 
contrary—it is far easier in the average room 
to obtain fine reproduction from stereo equip- 
ment than with a costly mono instrument. 


We demonstrate a wide range of hand-picked 
stereo equipment and offer authoritative advice 
to those about to ‘go stereo’—whether starting 
afresh or wanting to adapt existing instruments. 
We also keep a comprehensive stock of stereo 
records, and every Saturday afternoon—from 
2 to 4.30—we present LIVE RECORD RE- 
VIEW: a weckly concert devoted to the latest 
stereo and mono releases. (Vocal programmes 
on the 4th Saturday of each month). Hours: 
9.30—5.30 (Fri., 9.30—-7; Thur. closed). 


Thomas Heinitz music 1N THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 





CANFORD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 


Wimborne, Dorset 
Director of Music: Noel Hale, F.R.A.M. 


Ist Week: AUGUST 6th—I3th 
2nd Week : AUGUST 13th—20th 


held this summer 


: 


OPERA APPRECIATION 
Directed by John Gardner 


A new course to Canford for 
opera goers. Mr. Gardner will deal 
with the music, story and back- 
ground of six works. It is also 
planned to perform some of the 
choral scenes from “Boris 
Godounov.” 


Write for details to: 
THE ORGANIZER, 
20 Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 


Among the 14 courses 
will 
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COVENT 
GARDEN 


* SADLER’S WELLS 
|SADLER 's WELLS | TOUR 


— 
DUBLIN 
GRAND OPI RA 





era House, 
achester 
Der Rosenkavalier 


Aida 
Der Rosenkavalier 
Carmen 
Peter Grimes 
La Bohéme 
Aida 


Die Fledermaus 
Tosca 

Cunning Little Vixen 
Cunning Little Vixen 


Die Fledermaus 


Pavilion, 
Bournemouth 
Merrie England 
Barber of Seville 
Fidelio 

Hansel and Grete! 
Madam Butterfly 
Merrie England 
Barber of Seville 


Gaiety, Dublis 


Aida 
Manon Lescau 
Aida 
Manon Lescau 
Aida 


| Manon Lescau 





Grand, Leeds 

Der Rosenkavalier 
Aida 

La Bohéme 
Carmen 

Peter Grimes 

La Bohéme 

Aida 


Merrie England 
Madam Butterfly 
Merrie England 
Madam Buttertiy 


Merrie England 





Alexandra, B’ham 
Tosca 

La Traviata 

Barber of Seville 
Die Fledermaus 
Marriage of Figaro 
Die Fledermaus 
Barber of Seville 





Aida 

Manon Lescaut 
Matrimonio Segreto 
Norma 


Matrimonio Segreto 


—— 





LONDON 
Summer Season 
Ballet 

Der Rosenkavalier 
Ballet 

Ballet 

Der Rosenkavalier 


Rigoletto 


Andrea Chénier 
Merrie England 
Merrie England 
Merrie England 
Andrea Chénier 
(end of season) 


Empire, Glasgow 


La Traviata 

Barber of Seville 
Marriage of Figaro 
Die Fledermaus 
Tosca 

Die Fledermaus 
Barber of Seville 





| Norma 


Matrimonio Segreto 
Norma 

Rigoletto 

Don Pasquale 


Norma 





Peter Grimes 
Ballet 


Rigoletto 
Ballet 


Peter Grimes 


Ballet 
Rigoletto 


NEW OPERA CO. 


Volpone 

The Prisoner & 
L'Heure Espagnole 
Volpone 

The Prisoner & 
L’Heure Espagnole | 

The Prisoner & 


L’Heure Espagnole 


Volpone 





King’s, Edinburgh 


La Traviata 
Barber of Seville 


Tosca 
Land of Smiles 


Rigoletto 
Matrimonio Segreto 


| Don Pasquale 


Marriage of Figaro | 


Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


Rigoletto 
Don Pasquale 


Rigoletto 
Don Pasquale 


(end of season) 








Rigoletto 
Ballet 

Peter Grimes 
Ballet 

Aida 


Ballet 





Grand, Dundee 
Tosca 
La Traviata 


Marriage of Figaro | 


Barber of Seville 
Land of Smiles 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 





CITY OPERA CLUB, CITY TEMPLE HALL, 
LONDON 


LON 


——- THEATRE, 


April 9 Take a Life 


April 7, 8 L’Elisir d’'Amore 

EAST FINCHLEY CHILDREN’S MUSIC GROUP, 
CHURCH OF ST JOHN THE EVANGELIST, N.11 
April 14, 15 Noye’s Fludde 

BATH OPERA GROUP, OCTAGON, BATH 

April 13, 14, 15 The Italian Girl in Algiers 
BRISTOL OPERA SCHOOL, VICTORIA ROOMS, 


(Searle/Sebastian Shaw) 
GLASGOW GRAND OPERA °\0C., 
ALHAMBRA THEATRE, GLA»GOW 
April 10, 12, 14, 15 (m) Mart! 
April 11, 13, 15 (e) Macbeth 


ELTHAM LITTLE THEATRE 5S.E.9 
April 12-15 Der Freischiitz 


SHEFFIELD SINGERS’ GRA’ D 
OPERA IETY, 
MONTGOMERY HALL, SHE! !ELD 
April 18-22 Mignon 


BRISTOL 

April 18-21 The Travelling Companion (Stanford) 
WAGNER SOCIETY, LONDON, 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL HALL 

April 27 Rienzi (complete recording) 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 

April 9, Mattiwilda Dobbs; April 11, LSO, cond. Antal Dorati with Helga Pilarczyk 
BBC OPERA BROADCASTS 

April 7 The Cunning Little Vixen (from Sadler's Wells) 

April 13 Intolleranza 1960 (Luigi Nono) (world premiére from Venice Festival) 
April 14 Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini) (from La Scala, Milan, with Joan Sutherland) 
April 17 Nabucco (Dutch Radio perf.) 

April 26 Volpone (Burt) (from Sadler's Wells* 

April 30 Tsar Saltan (Moscow perf.) 
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HE? 1ELD 


A legend in her own lifetime, Maria Callas tells for 
the first time what music means to her, how she 
approaches her stardom, why she scorns the critics. 
Controversial, contradictory, Callas reveals the woman 
behind the ‘Prima Donna Assoluta’ —her ruthless 
«mbition, her quest for perfection. Here is a fascina- 
‘ing, backstage story of the greatest diva of our time, 
told by Callas herself to Derek Prouse. 


in the... 


SUNDAY TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


i ndly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC — OPERA — raeee: FESTIVALS and THEATRES 
1 ing 
FLORENCE MAY FESTIVAL, 6th MAY—30th JUNE 
and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Asseciation of Europ Musical Fi 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATIO 
FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 


32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - S.W.3 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TR vel | 














EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL SINGING) 
COMPETITION, TOULOUSE | 


FROM 5th to 10th OCTOBER, 1961 


TWO FIRST PRIZES OF 5,000 NEW FRANCS. 
TWO SECOND PRIZES OF 2,000 NEW FRANCS. 
SIX PRIZES OF 500 AND 250 NEW FRANCS. 
To obtain the rules of the Contest write to: 
“CONCOURS INTERNATIONAL DE CHANT” 
Donjon du Capitole—TOULOUSE—FRANCE, 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To OPERA SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Please post OPERA magazine to me for a year, beginning with the 


issue. I enclose remittance 


Subscription for a year, including postage (13 issues and Index 
£2.0.0. Intending subscribers abroad remit by International Mone 
Order. U.S.A. and Canada $6.50 
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